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ABSTRACT 

The bilingual program implemented i 
District 32 in Brooklyn, New york^ had Spanish and 
instructional components. The Spanish component ser 
English speaking children in grades K-'S, The Italia 
328 Italian dominant children in grades K-9. Englis 
students participated as peer models in both compon 
bilingual program was evaluated through consultant 
interviews with program personnel, students and par 
testing.. Findings indicated that both components we 
well-implemented. Statistical analyses of student a 
showed that in the majority of cases there were sig 
differences between pretest and posttest scores, ob 
checklists and a position paper on the identificati 
with limited proficiency in English are appended. ( 
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I NTRODUCTION 

The evaluation of the^^^SiHA r : VII Bilingual Program for 
L979-1980 had several featinres dr-- v?rarrant special dis- 
cussion prior to your reading Final Report. 

The Chief Evaluator anc ±i±s. 3:valiiation Consultants 
observed that C.S.D. #32 Offir^ j:f Funded Programs, under 
the able leadership of the Dep:ruv to the Superintendent, 
engaged in comprehensive planrirng and the dovetailing of 
all Title I/PSEN and ESEA Title VII Programs.. The Coordina- 
tors of each program, along M-:::.th the Deputy to the Superin- 
tendent for Funded Programs, Program Manager, Chief Evaluator, 
and Evaluation and Statistical Evaluation Consultants worked , 
closely together on an on-going, formative basis, rather than 
merely a summative or Final Report. This has resulted in 
excellent articulation between ESEA Title I/PSEN and ESEA 
Title VII Funded programs, as well as regular (tax- levy) 
classrooms. 

One specific example of this articulation resulted in 
a Position Paper - The Identification of Students with 
Limited English Proficiency in Bilingual Classrooms, a copy 
of which is in the Appendix of this Final Report- In this 
Position Paper, guidelines, statement of philosophy, and 
specific teaching methods were produced. This Position Paper 
was the result of observations and findings made by the 
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ZNHRODUCTION (Continued) 

Evaluation Consultants, which the Deputy to the Super- 
intendent for Funded Programs used, to conduct a H±udy; 
this study was conducted under thsi -initiative, direction 
3nd SHapervision of the Deputy to the Superintendent with 
collaiDoration of the Coordinator and Supervisor cf Teacher 
Training of the Spanish Component of v.he ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual, the Coordinator/Supervisor of the Bilingual 
Compcnent of the ESEA/Title Vll /Bilingual Program and the 
Chief Evaluator. The approaches presented will be followed 
(and monitored for possible revisions) by all personnel 
involved in the instruction of Limited English Proficiency 
(LEP) 'students in Bilingual Classrooms in C.S.D. #32 including 
funded and regular classrooms. 

Another example of articulation between funded and 
regular classrooms was the C.S.D. #32 coordination of city-' 
wide and district-wide testing initiated, directed and super- 
vised by the Deputy to the Superintendent for Funded Progranis 
with the assistance of the Chief Evaluator and Statistical 
Evaluation Consultant. As a result of the cqp-rtfi'nation of 
all testing in the district, all teach^s'^in C.S.D. #32 
received computer print-outs o^.-s'pecific test results to be 
used for diagnostic and^-^r^escriptive instructional activities 
for each indivj^ual child, whether in funded or regular class- 
rooms. W®fkshops and training sessions, as well as instructional 



I. INTRODUCTION (Continued) 

manuals were presented tto teachers, adininistrators , and 
other personnel on the imcB.t effective ways of using com- 
puter data for instructicnal purposes. 

Evaluation and StHnrt stlcal Consultants and the Chief 
Evaluator were in consizaxrt contact: with the Coordinators 

of each funded program^r rine Deputy to the Superintendent, 

and other funded program personnel, to provided feedback 
and recommendations fcr continual program improvement. 
Immediately following all on-site sctool observations and 
interviews, informatirjn ws^ provided ±o the Funded Programs. 
This has all resulted in programs that functioned at very 
high levels of professional teaching, with excellent instruc- 
tional programs for children. 

II. INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

The statistical design used to. evaluate the 1979-1980 
Funded Programs is identical to that which was used during 
1978-1979. This design is referred to as the U.S. Office 
of Education (USOE) Model A-1 Evaluation Design, and utilizes 
"Normal Curve Equivalents" as the data for analysis. In a 
Model A-1 Analysis comparisons are made between pre- and 
post- test scores for each child in the program. Growth 
between the pre- and post-test for a student is not measured 
in absolute terms, that is, whether or not the student 
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■• INTRODUCTI ON TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS (Continued) 

answered more questions correctly at the end of the year; 
but, rather one tries to answer the question, "Did the 
student, as a result of participating in the program, 
increase his or her scores at a greater rate than those 
students who were not in a special program." Growth, 

therefore, is measured on a relative basis, " how well 

did the student in the program do between pre- and post- 
tests when compared to their natiorral standardization group". 
It is assumed that a student without special intervention, 
that is, one who is not participating in a funded -pro gram, 
. would remain in the same position relative to others of the 
same age, grade and level of ability. 

Traditionally, relative performance' is measured by a 
percentile score on a scale of 1 to 99. In this scale, a 
student with the percentile of 23 is usually considered 
eligible for a funded program. This point is referred to 
the "state-wide reference point", and the point of minimum 
competency. The percentile score of 23 indicates that this 
student's score exceeds 23% of the population, but was lower 
than the other 77%, it is expected that by participating in a 
funded program the student's relative score (NCE or Percentile) 
will increase between the pre- and post-tests. An NCE of 50 
corresponds to the 5 0 percentile, and is considered "average 
or on grade level." 
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INTRODUCTI ON TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS (Continued) 

Because of statistical concerns the U.S. Department 
of Education and the State Education Department have man- 
dated that these percentile scores be converted to a metric 
system known as the "Normal Curve Equivalents" or NCEs. It 
is these scores which are presented in the tables in the 
body of the report in all cases where a percentile score 
is used by the test publisher. (In a few cases, raw score 
analyses were conducted because test publisher's manuals 
do not contain the necessary raw score to percentile con- 
version. ) Even though both percentiles and Normal Curve 
Equivalents range from 1 to 99, they are not identical. 
The following figure illustrates both the percentiles and 
NCEs at a variety of points along the scale: 

FIGURE 1 
NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENTS (NCE) 
PERCENTILE COMPARISONS 

PERCENTILES 10 23 40 50 70 ' 80 90 

NCES 23.0 34.4 44.7 50 61.0 67.7 77.0 

Conversions from raw scores to percentiles to NCEs were 
dono automatically by the computer during the process of the 
statistical evaluation. 
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II- I NTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS (Continued) 

To summarize, the differences between the pre- and 
post-test scores are used to determine program success. 
If the difference is positive, (followed by * or **) then 
the average score for the group was greater than presumably 
would have occured had there been no funded program. If 
the difference is 0 or close to 0, then the group maintained 
their position relative to the national norms, but did not 
increase or improve their position. If the difference is 
negative (followed by * or **) then the student actually 
lost ground when compared to the national population. 
Figure 2 below is offered as a sample of the tables which 
will be found in each section of this report- The material 
just following the Figure* is offered as a guide to reading 
all tables. 



SUB TEST 

Compre- 
hension 

Phonetic 
Analysis 

Auditory 
Vocabulary 



N 
212 



FIGURE 2 
"SAMPLE" 
CORRELATED "T" TEST ANALYSES 



PRE 
MEAN 

26,40 



S.D, 



POST 
fffiAN 



12,15 37.80 



210 32,60 17.92 34.61 



"T " 

S.D. DIFF VALUE 
11.92 11.40 8.86*' 



11.85 



2.01 0.85 



205 36.50 19.76 36.05 12.75 -0.45 -0.72 
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INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANAL YSIS (Continued) 

On Line 1, information from the COMPREHENSION SUB- 
TESTS is presented. The first column indicates that 212 
students in this example had both pre- and post-test 
scores which are necessary for this analysis. (In a few 
cases, students might have missed either the pre- or post- 
test and, therefore, could not be included in the analysis.) 

The second column is headed PRE-MEAN. This figure, in 
NCE. terms, indicates the average score for all the students 
who took this sub-test in this program at this particular 
grade level. The column headed S.D. is a statistic that 
describes how wide-spread the scores were around the pre- 
test mean. The larger- the number , - the greater the spread 
of the pre- test scores. TLa POST-TEST MEAN and STANDARD 
DEVIATION are to be interpreted in the same way as was the 
pre- Lies t scores. The DIFFERENCE score is simply the differ- 
ence bet^veen the pre-test mean and the post-test mean; again, 
expressed in NCE's. The larger the difference, the greater 
the growth for the year. 

The final column, referred to as "T" VALUE is the result 
of the statistical analysis. If either one or two stars are 
placed after this value, it indicates that the difference 
between pre- and post-tests is considered significant. That 
is, it is a difference which can be considered statistically 
reliable, or in other words, a difference which would usf.ally 
appear if the students were tested several times over again. 
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INTRODUCTION TO STATISTI C AL ANALYSIS (Continued) 

In the second example, PHOfJETIC ANALYSIS, one would 
note that the difference in the pre- and the post-test was 
only 2-01 NCE units, and the "T" Value 0.86 is not followed 
by either one or two asterisks. This indicates that although 
there was a positive"^ gain , the gain was a small one and should 
not be interpreted as being statistically reliable. In the 
third illustration, AUDITORY VOCABULARY, there was actually 
a small negative difference between the pre- and the post-test. 
Once again, the "T" Value is not followed by an asterisk, 
indicating that the difference is not a significant one and 
that for all practical purposes one can say that these students 
remained in relatively the same position as they were at the 
beginning of the year. 

Several concluding points must be made. The results 
presented in this report are for the averages of the entire 
grade participating in a given program. They do not indicate 
whether or not a particular child has made great growth, stood 
the same or actually fallen further behind . Information of 
that kind can only be obtained by speaking wi::h the individual 
student's teacher. 

The data presented in this report is of necessity -jl 
summary of vast amounts of information v/hich were generated 
by the computer. Copies of the full statistical report can 
be found at the district office. 



INTRODUCTION TO STATISTI CAL ANALYSIS (Continued) 

While each of the reports contained in this volume 
contain the analysis for the specific program being 
evaluated, in summary, it can clearly be stated that 
highly positive results were found in every funded 
program ^nd at virtually every grade level. One can 
safely conclude t the funded programs were over- 
whelmingly successful in meeting their stated objectives 
and in meeting the needs of the target population. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
A. OBJECTIVES 

Comnunfty School District #32, Spanish Component of the ESE.A Title VII 
Bilingual Program (Early Education Program - B.E.E.) has a primary 
objective to teach the child in his native language (Spanish) and 
in English, thus to increase the effectiveness with which he commun- 
icates in both languages. Native language instruction should improve 
the child's self-concept and develop pride in his cultural heritage. 
By alleviating the educational handicap of language deprivation in 
the early years, the bilingual approach aims to heighten academic 
achievement and reduce the incidence of failure and dropout. The 
ultimate objective is to develop the student's capacity to learn 
effectively in English. 

In the area of curriculum, the BEE Program identifies, selects and 
purchases commercially produced curricular materials of recognized 
quality, as well as seeking to develop suitable materials within the 
project. Instructional objectives are correlated with curricular 
supports. 



PARTICIPANTS AND TKEIR SELECTION 
KINDERGARTEN 

1, Identification of the language spoken at home, as specified 
by official school documents. 

2, Oral interview with the use of the native language by a ped- 
agogue qualified in that language, 

3, Parents notification. 
FIRST THROUGH THIRD GRADES : 

1. Children who score below the 20th percentile as measured by 
the Language Assessment Battery in English. 

2. Native Language Dominance. 

i.e., Language Assessment Battery-Spanish Version 

3. Recommendations of school administrators, guidance counselors 
and teachers of students where the language spoken at home is 
other than English* and can profit from a Bilingual class. 

A limited number of English dominant students are also included in 

the program after all LEP students hsve been selected. Parental 

consent was obtained before English dominant students were included 

in the program. Copies of these consent forms are kept on file in 

the schools. Children identified in 1978-1979 as limited in their 

English proficiency, and who are presently in kindergarten, first, 

second, and third grade classes participate in the program. Students 

join mainstream classes when they are proficient enough in English 

to learn successfully in this language after a period of 3' or 4 years; 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



Workshops and special individual assistance help teachers enlarge the 
skills appropriate to a bilingual program, notibly the techniques of 
second language instruction and the effective use of program selected 
curricular materials. 



Parents are offered monthly workshops to help them discover ways 
to aid their children. In addition, establishment of an ESEA Ti- 
tle VII Parent Advisory Coimiittee (consisting of parents whose 
children have limited proficiency in English) helps bring parents 
closer to the schools and promotes closer school -community relations 

Paraprofess'ionals are given orientation and training to increase 
their ability to assist teachers in instruction and the use of 
curricular aids. They are also offered the opportunity to improve 
their communications- skil Is by taking courses at a local university. 
D. PERSONNEL 

The BEE Staff was made up of sixteen regular classroom bilingual 
teachers (Local Tax-Levy), twelve ESEA Title VII Bilingual parapro- 
fessionals, and four ESEA Title I/PSEN Program paraprofessionals. 
Supplementoiry instruction in English is available to selected stu- 
dents through the ESEA Title I/PSEN Program and its personnel. 

EVALUATION DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

A. 1. Observations 

All participating classrooms were observed on-site by an Evaluation 
Consultant twice during the school year. Visits were unannounced to 
avoid specially prepared lessons for the Evaluator's benefit, rather 
than regular on-going program activities. (See Appendix for Observa- 
tion Forms used, ) 
2. Interviews 

The Evaluation Consultant conducted interviews with teachers and 
paraprofessionals, and conferred with principals, teacher trainers 
and district office personnel, (See Appendix for Interview Forms use 



Testing Design and Analysis of Statistical Data 
In accordance with the mandates of the State Education Department 
and of the Evaluation Design contained in the official District #32 
Program Description, the B.E.E. Component of the ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual Program was evaluated using USOE Model A-1 Design, All 
test scores were converted into NCEs by computer for analysis, (A 
description of NCE scores can be found in the Introduction to the 
Title I/PSEN Evaluation Report). 

Figure A below has been extracted from the Official Program Des- 
cription and lists all of the tests given in each of the grades of 
the B.E.E- Component. 



FIGURE A 
ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
B.E-E, 
STANDARDIZED TEST LIST 
(PRE-POST) 



GRADE LEVEL 



STANDARDIZED TEST 



SUB TEST 



Kindergarten 



Metro Readiness 



Total Pre-Reading 



Metro Readiness 



Total Pre-Reading 
Math Readiness 



2 



California Achievement 
Test 



Comprehension 
Phonetic Analysis 



Stanford Achievement Test 



Computation 
Concepts 



3 



Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test 



Comprehension 
Auditory Vocabulary 
Phonetic Analysis 



Stanford Diagnostic 
Math Test 



Computations 
Concepts 
Program Solving 



1, 2, 3 



Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills 
(Spanish Edition) 



Reading 
Mathematics 



The results of the statistical analysis of pre-and post- test scores 
at each of the grade levels in the program are presented in Table I, 
and Table II. ■ 

It should be noted that at each grade level, the standardized tests ad- 
ministered to the Title VII Bilingual Program students were identical 
to those administered to students in the Title I/PSEN Early Child- 
hood Programs, Reading Programs, and Mathematics Program. 

Interpretation of the Data 

An analysis of Table I indicates that positive and significant dif- 
ferences betv^een the pre-and post-test scores were found in Kinder- 
garten, Grade 1, Grade 2, and Grade 3 on all sub-tests with the ex- 
ception of Grade 2 Mathematics. In Grade 2 Math Computation pre-post 
differences were posi tive;however , the difference was not great enough 
to be considered significant. The Math Concepts test also at Grade 2 
resulted in a slight negative difference between pre- and post-test 
scores; here, too, as in the case of the Computation sub-test, the 
difference was too small to be considered statistical V significant 
or rel iable* 

In other words, at the end of the year, on the average, students in the 
Title VII Bilingual Program, B.E.E. Component improved their relative 
standing when compared to others of their age group in the national 
standardization groups of the tests used with the exceptions noted above. 



Interpretation of Data (continued' 

An analysis of Table II indicates that at all three grade 
levels (1 through 3), and on both the Reading and Math sub- 
tests, students in the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program, 
Spanish Component, scored positive and significant differences 
between their pre- and post-test scores. In other words, 
the end of the year on the average students in this program 
made positive gains in basic skills test designed for Spanish 
speaking students. 

On the basis of the statistical analysis it can be concluded, 
that the Title VII Bilingual Rea:ding Program, Spanish Component 
was successful in meeting the needs of the target population 
and the stated objectives of the program at every grade level. 

As was the case with the Early Childhood Program, it is recom- 
mended that the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program staff meet to 
determine -whether or not the content of the SAT Math Section 
is appropriately measuring those skills being taught in the pro- 
gram. In addition, it is recommended that a longitudinal study 
be made of the second grade students to determine whether by 
the end of the. third grade positive differences between pre- and 
post-test scores are reported. 



Non-Standardized Tests 



Sub-Test 



Word Recognition 
Reading, Vocabu- 
lary, Reading Com- 
prehension. 

Computation, Con- 
cepts, Application 

Coordination, visual 
motor, visual per- 
ception, visual mem- 
ory, auditory per- 
ception, auditory 
memory. Language, 
Conceptual , Cultural . 



Inventory, of Developmental Tasks^ (Individual Profile) 

This test was developed by the Santa Clara Unified School District and 
Identifies and diagnoses a child's proficiency in 60 development- 
al tasks in ten areas. Tasks cover: motor coordination, (11 items), 
visual motor performance (10 items), visual perception (9 items), 
visual memory (8 items), auditory perception (7 items), auditory 
memory (6 items), language development (5 items), and conceptual de- 
velopment (4 items) . 



It tests grade K-3 on an individual basis. A cultural assessment has 
been added to this profile. The Inventory of Developmental Task 
greatly facilitated the teacher's task of providing subject area acti-. 
vities within the child^s ability level. Paraprofessionals in the pro- 
gram were trained in the use of the profile so as to become aware of 
the child's instructional level and assist accordingly. 



Non-Standardized Native 
Grade Level Language Test 

1-3 Comprehensive Test of 

Basic Skills (CTBS) 



1-3 Comprehensive Test of 

Basic Skills (CTBS) 

K-3 Individual Profile 

(Inven.ury of Develop- 
mental Tasks) 



It should be noted that the profile highlights the three areas 
of conceptual development, study of English and cultural aware- 
ness. 

Since the basis for teaching each child is made from an individ 
ual prescription, the kind of materials selected and the activi 
ties planned were developmental and sequential. 



TABLE I 
TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
B.E.E, 

CORRELATED "T" TEST ANALYSES 
PRE ~ POST TEST SCORES 
(NCE) 



GRADE 


iLoi 


bUd itOi 




PRE 
MEAN 


S.D. 


POST 
MEAN 


S.D. 


DIFF 


Hip II 

VALUE 


KGN 


Me::ro 


Total 

rrc-KeaQiny 


71' 


16,62 


11.45 


25.98 


20.55 


9.36 


3.74** 


1 


Metro 


Total 


85 


22.54 


14.76 


44.46 


16.56 


21.92 


16.46** 






Math 2 
Readiness 


91 


7.87 


4.06 


12.29 


5.15 


4.42 


8.04** 


2 


CAT"^ 


Comprehension 
Phonetic Anal. 


192 
92 


21.75 
22.91 


16.05 
11.03 


32.26 
30.57 


17.81 
16.30 


10.51 
7.66 


6. 78** 
3.90** 




4 

•SAT 


Computation 
Concepts 


99 
96 


33.74 
35.21 


18.04 
15.75 


36.07 
34.51 


18.62 
21.97 


2.33 
-0.70 


1.26 
' -0.40 


3 


SDRT^ 


Comprehension 
Auditory Voc. 
Phonetic Anal. 


90' 

85 

89 


20.79 
19.00 
23.76 


11.15 
11.07 
13.85 


30.83 
22.20 
35.63 


11.83 
12.50 
13.89 


10.04 
3.20 
11.86 


9.18** 

2.02* 

9.58** 




SDMT^ 


Computations 
Concepts 
Prob. Solv. 


'97 
97 
98 


32.67 
32.98 
29.89 


19,12 
14.98 
13.11 


44.97 
40.48 
36.21 


19.96 
18.29 
15.74 


12.29 
7.49 
6.32 


5.25** 
3.98** 
3.43** 



1 



2 



3 



4 



N = I of students for whom both Pre- and 
post-tast data was available. 

Raw score analysis 

CAT California Achievement Test 



SAT Stanford Achievement Test 



6 



SORT Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 

SDMT Stanford Diagnostic Math Test 
* p J .05 



** p < .01 



TABLE II 
TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
* DEE 
CORRELATED "T" 'tEST ANALYSES 
PRE - POST TEST SCORES 
COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
SPANISH EDITION 



GRADE 


SUB TEST 




PRE 
MEAN 


S.D. 


POST 
MEAN 


S,D. 


DIFP 


•1 ip « 

VALUE 


1 


Reading 
Math 


95 
78 


21. 92 

1C.13, 


10.12 
6.67 


35.27 
30. 03 


16. 94 
13. 96 


13. 36 
11.90 


9.84** 
8.09** 


2 


Reading 
Math 


93 
94 


39.61 
30.06 


15.53 
12.05 


51, 60 
44. 13 


11.37 
10. 84 


11. 99 
14.06 


10.25** 
11. 88A* 


3 


Reading 
Math 


102 
102 


34.14 
30.42 


13.76 
9.46 


46. 49 

40] 80 


14.09 
9.07 


12.35 
10. 38 


12.21**; 
12. 07** 



N - If of students for whom both pre- and 
post-test data was available. 



* p < .05 
** P < i 01 
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in. FINDINGS OF PREVIOUS EVALUATIONS 

The following are the recommendations made at the conclusion of the 
initial funding period of the Success Undjr Spanish Bilingual Educa- 
tion (S.U.B.EO. the E.S.E.A. Title VII Spanish Component for 1978-1979: 

1. Recommendation : "SUBE's four years were very successful 
and it should be refunded so that it can continue to be a model 
bilingual program for other districts to observe and emulate." 

Findings: Refunding of the bilingual program with emphasis 
on the earlier years (BEE) leaves the district in the position to 
develop a program that will be a model of its kind. 

2. Recommendation : "SUBE established a commitment in District Zl 
for bilingual education, as witnessed by the high enthusiasm of 
teachers, paraprofessionals, parents, school administrators. Dis- 
trict Office personnel and administrators and Board of Education 
mfimbers. Continued funding will assist the District in continuing . 
this commitment to high level bilingual education." 

Findings : The District's commitment to bilingual education 
continues. Establishment of parents' committees under the BEE guide- 
lines may well have strengthened this aspect of the program. 

3. Recommendation : "SUBE's professional staff is highly trained 
and intact (virtually the same staff over the four years of in- 
service training and .Piasters' degrees in bilingual educatiofi) and 
refunding will assure a high level continuation of bilingual teaching." 

Finding; The staff remains professional and committed to its 



mission. 
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4. Recommendation : "Bilingual materials, supplies and equipment 
in both Spanish and English have been accumulated and developed 
by District #32 (including quantitites of Montessori materials) 
over the four years of SUBE's funding; therefore, continuing 
funding of this excellent program can make greater use of these 
materials for the benefit of children in need of these services." 

Finding : The inventory of materials remains of high quality. 

IV. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. PHYSI C AL SETTING 

The ESEA Title VII BEE classrooms are located within the main 
buildings of four elementary schools: P.S. 106, P.S. lib, . .S. 145, 
and P.S. 377. Each school four BEE classrooms, K through 3. 

For the most part, the roo.ns are spacious, well-kept, and reflect 
student work and current curricular themes. Some classes feature 
imaginatively designed spaces for individualized instruction. This 
is particularly true of the kindergartens, with their learning 
centers, listening and reviewing centers and partial learning cen- 
ters . 

Further alternative arrangements would be desireable, within 
budgetary restrictions, for all grades: news center, individual 
study spaces, arts centers, skills shelves, special reading chairs, 
and spaces for writing centers, carrels, etc. 

B. MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

BEE teachers are by and large satisfied with the nature and quality 
of the materials that they received; materials relevant to curric- 

er|c 



ulum areas and specific grade levels were purchased. They do, 
however, ':;ee a need for some additional items, e.g., dictionaries 
of various types and language arts charts in both Spanish and 
English. Requested materials have been .purchased and will be at 
schools the first month of the school year. 

Materials designed to promote independent and individualized 
learning should be used in greater quantity and more freely, such 
as: Spellbinder System 80 , DLM auditory .rception training kits, 
sound filmstrips, bilingual stories kits, wipe clean cards, spirit 
master books, tachistoscopic teaching aids (Speed-i-o-scope) , 
culturally relevant audiovisual materials (Serendipity cassette books , 
etc.). Teachers should also be encouraged to prepare more of their 
own material. Several teachers requested workshops for just such a 
purpose. 

PERSONNEL AND INTERPERSQNNEL RELATIONSHIPS 

All the SEE teachers are fluent in Spanish and English, with the 
great majority being Spanish-dominant. They have, therefore, the 
skills necessary to conduct the components of the program in both 
languages. They range from one to six years of teaching experience, 
mostly in bilingual education. 

The paraprofessionals are also bilingual (Spanish/English), al though- 
most are clearly Spanish dominant and more fluent in that language. 

A more comprehensive picture of the instructional personnel might 
be obtained by use of the New England Multi lingual / Multicultural 
Needs Assessment Survey form. The items dealing vnth professional 
preparation would give a broader picture of the teachers' potential 



range of skills than the current forms, which deal only with 
bilingual training. (See Appendix for copy of this survey form.) 

Student-teacher relations appear to be excellent. Teachers, for 
the most part, seem both relaxed and in control. Teachers and 
paraprofessionals cooperate effectively, while both groups behaved 
in a professional manner. The teachers plan the activities of the 
paraprofessionals, who are most commonly used to work with individ- 
uals and small groups of children. 

Principals, and other administrative and supervisory personnel, 
appear to be supportive of the program — an essential element for 
success. The Teacher Trainer and Component Coordinator are 
committed to bilingual education and readily are seen as crucial 
supporters of the program. 

In order to coordinate and improve the instruction from several 
program sources into a comprehensive plan, and to clarify the 
roles of the Bilingual classroom teachers and paraprofessionals 
and the role of the Early Childhood teachers and paraprofessionals 
in the E.S.E.A. Title I/P. S.E.N. Program, a Position Paper on the 
Identification of Students With Limited English Proficiency in 
Bilingual Classrooms was developed. (See Appendix for copy.) The 
position paper was jointly developed by the E.S.E.A. Title VII 
Bilingual Program, Spanish Component Staff, and the Coordinator of 
the E.o.E.A. Title I/P. S.E.N. Program. 

PROGRAM PROCEDURES 



All BEE classes meet the basic definition of a bilingual instructional 
program. Instruction is offered in both Spanish and English, while 
culturally relevant themes are woven into the instructional pattern 



of the classes. 



E. . TRAINING AND SUPPORT 

The B.E.E. Teacher. Trainer gave on-site individual workshops 
and technical assistance to teachers. There was general agree- 
ment among these teacljers that this assistance was of substantial 
value. Regular workshops would be of benefit to the paraprofes- 
sionals, too, 

F. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Workshops for parents seem to have been well attended. The work 
of the ESEA Title VII Parent Advisory Committee, along with the 
more general activities of the Parents' Association, tend to in- 
volve parents more deeply in the education of their children. 
The opportunity for almost daily communication between parents 
and teachers pleases both groups. Successful workshops with first 
time articulation among aVI^ Bilingual Programs in District #32 
(ESFA Title VII, Consent Decree, ESEA Title I Bilingual Methodology). 
Two Nsv/sletters we-e distributed which demonstrated the cooperative 
efforts of all the ESEA Title VII Bilingual classes (K-3). 

G. ADHERENCE TO PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

The Component generally adhered to all program guidelines. How- 
ever, some descrepancy was observed by one of the evaluators between 
the Component's goals and implementation in the area of second language 
development. Limited classroom observations by that evaluator re- 
vealed that the students were receiving instruction in Spanish almost 
one hundred percent of the time, in the lower elementary grades - Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. 



However, it should be noted that children at the Kindergarten 
and First Grade* level are receiving instruction in English. 
Evidence showing progress of English acquisition is found In the 
part of this Final Evaluation Report entitled Testing Design and 
Analysis of Statistical Data. 

Further details which have served to assist teachers and parapro- 
fessionals who served participating students acquire English 
through a developmental approach^ whi le at the same time reinforcing 
and developing skills in the native language^are found in the Po- • 
sition Paper, "Statement of Philosophy, Objectives and Methodologies 
To Be Used In Bilingual Classrooms for The Instruction of LEP Stu- 
dents", attached to this Evaluation Report. 

The B.E.E. Coordinator is concerned that children improve their capa- 
city to use both languages and, in the end, to make them fully ed- 
ucable in English. To that end, the Component Coordinator is reexam- 
ining the amount of instructional time to be given in either Spanish 
or English for next year. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

B.E.E. is a new program, but it promises to be a successful one. Dedica- 
ted teachers and paraprofessionals cope cheerfully and effectively with 
large classes, a difficulty compounded by the high degree of student mo- 
bility in District #32. Competence and energy at the classroom level, 
'moreover, are reinforced by the cormiitment of the Teacher Trainer, Compo- 
nent Coordinator, Deputy to the Superintendent for Funded Programs, and 
other District Office Personnel, should lead to the overcoming of problems 



These reconmiendations are offered to strengthem 8.E.E. in the future: 
1. BEE is off to a good start and certainly deserved to be con- 
tinued. 



2. BEE has inherited a corrmitment to* bilingual education estab- 
lished by the previous SUBE Program. Continued funding will en- 
courage the District in sustaining this commitment. 

3. The philosophical and practical questions raised in III (G) 
will be remedied by reexamination by the Component Coordinator 

and teachers of the amount of instructional time given to both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. 

4. If at all possible, a lower teacher/student ratio would make 
any and all difficulties more manageable. 



RATIONALE TO CONTINUE 
THE ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
SPANISH COMPONENT 

In our professional opinion, after visitations of classrooms; 
interviews with teachers, paraprofessionals, parents, principals and 
coordinator/supervisor of the Spanish Component-, statistical analysis 
of the Native Language in Reading and Mathematics based on pre- and 
post-test scores, the students' need to receive the special and unique 
services that the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program offers them for a 
minimum period of three years. 

The concept of grouping four years of schooling {K-3) into "The 
Primary Grades" is based on the theory of the "Child Developmental 
Approach". It is understood that children at this age level develop at 
different rates of speed in all areas: physical, social, emotional and 
intellectual. 

As was evident from the first year, results of the statistical 
analysis of Math pre- and post-test scores, the children in grade 2 did 
riot progress as others did in the other three grades (K, 1st and 3rd). 
The recommendation is for the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program, Spanish 
Component staff to meet and re-evaluate the content of the SAT Math 
section, the skills taught in the program, and the approaches used in 
teaching these skills. This is to be done during the second year of the 
program. It is important for the success of the program to have a third 
year continuation in order to realize that all project students at all 
four grade levels (k-3) will receive such an instructional program as to 
show positive differences between pre and post test scores. 



A discrepancy was noted between the goals of the component and their 
implementation in the areas of second language development. It was observed 
by the independent- evaluator, that at the kindergarten and first grade levels 
students were receiving instruction in Spanish almost one hundred percent of 
the time. After consulting with program teachers, principals, parents and 
ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program, Spanish Component staff, it was clarified 
that first time kindergarten and first grade monolingual Spanish speaking 
project students were receiving instruction using such an approach (using na- 
tive language almost 100% of the time). Furthermore, it is the professional 
opinion of all these educators and parents that by the end of the third year 
sufficient exposure to the program will allow project students to satisfy 
the Long Range Objective (1.5) stated in the proposal. This objective states 
that project students will develop the capacity to "learn and function effect- 
ively through instruction in English and thus be truly bilingual. 

To satisfy the Long Range Instructional Objective (1.4), as stated in 
the proposal, "to improve academic achievement in the curriculum areas and to 
decrease the incidence of failure", curriculum materials had been developed 
during the first year of the program. The materials that have been developed 
do not include all curriculum areas for all grades (K-3). A continuation of 
the program for a third year will allow for further development of curriculum 
materials for all subject areas at the four grade levels (K-3) during the 
second year, and implementation and evaluation of these materials during the 
third year. 



E.S.E.A. TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

SPANISH COMPONENT 
BILINGUAL EARLY ENVIRONMENT (B.E.E.) 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
1979-1980 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gomez-Harp( 
Evaluator 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
A. Objectives 

BEE aims at providing a normal learning experience and 

academic progressiop for children of limited proficiency 
; in English by instructing them in their native language. 

Its ultimate goal is to enable students to learn effectively 

in English. 

8. Participants and Their Selection 

Children testing under the 21st percentile on the LAB 
tnglish version, or previously identified in school as 
deficient in English proficiency, are eligible for the 
program. 

C. Program Activities 

Workshops, as well as special individual assistance, 
help teachers enlarge their skills as bilingual educators.' 
Workshops are also used to make partners in the program. 
Orientation and training programs are designed tc advance 
the skills of paraprofessional s , who may also take classes 
at a local university. 

0. Personnel 

The BEE staff consisted of 16 Local Tax Levy bilingual 
teachers, 16 ESEA Title VII Bilingual paraprofessionals , 



and 4 ESEA Title I/PSEN Program Bilingual paraprofessionals . 
• There is also supplementary instruction by the ESEA Title 1/ 
PSEN Program. 

EVALUATION DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

All classroom teachers and paraprofessionals were observed 
twice during the school year unannounced. BEE personnel, school 
administrators, and District Office personnel were interviewed. 
Children were tested on a pre and post basis and data analyzed. 

. FINDINGS 

Generally, BEE classrooms are spiicicus «nd well kept and 
reflect current activities. Some show especially imaginative 
adaptation to their functions. 

Materials are largely satisfactory, in the teachers' view, 
although a few would like to develop more of their own materials. 

Relationships between teachers and students and paraprofessionals 
were excellent. Parents and school administrators were highly 
supportive of the program. The positive contributions of the 
Teacher Trainer have meant much to the success of the program. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

BEE merits refunding on the basis of its first year record-. It 
reflects the district's commitment to effective bilingual educa- 
tion. Reexamination of instructional time in English (in relation 
to Spanish) can only strengthen the program's adherence to its 
ultimate goal . 



ESEA TITLP. VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
SPANISH COMPONENT 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
1979-30 

Dr. Alan Simon 
Statistical Evaluator 

Students in the Spanish Language Component of the ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual Program (B,E,E-) were administered the same evaluation tests 
as wera their English^-speaking counterparts in the other ESEA Title 1/ 
PSEN Program. The results of the statistica"* analysis indicate that all 
grade levels positive and significant differences were found between 
the pre- and post-tests. In the second grade. Mathematics Component, 
the. results were not significant which was a situat-^on paralleling that 
found in the Early Childhood Component. 

On the basis of the statistical analysis, it can be concluded that 
the Spanish Component was succes:5ful in meeting the needs of the target 
population and its stated objectives with the single exception noted 
above. 



ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

ITALIAN COMPOft'ENT - AN APPROACH TO ITALIAN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

1979 - 1980 

Submitted by: Oominick C. Romeo 
Eval uator 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

A. Objectives \ 

The Italian Compcnent of the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program, is cur- 
rently In its first year of a two-year grant award. Prior to the cur- 
rent funding, District #32 completed successfully, a five-year cycle cf 
funding for Bilingual Education, The program was successfully implement- 
ed during FY 1978-79. 

As in the previous years, the program is concentrated in two elementary 
schools, P.S. 86 and P. 5. 123, and one junior high school, J.H.S. 162. 
In each school, there is one class per grade, K-6 at P.S. 86 and P.S. 123, 
and grades 7-9 at J.H.S. 162. 

B. Prorgram Participants 

Approximately 396 students participate in the program. Of these 328 
are Italian dominant students, while 68 are English dominant students who 
participate in the program on a voluntary basis and through parental 
request and approval. These English dominant students function as peer 
models to the Italian dominant students in English Language Arts acti- 
vities. The inclusion of these students has proven to be an effective 
ona- to-one peer tutor model. By participating in the program, the 
English dominant students benefit from exposure and participation to a 



second language and appreciation of another culture. 

The following tables show the distribution of students by grade and school 
participating in the program: 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER GRADE 



School 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 


9' 


Total 


P.S. 86 


22 


19 


30 


28 


26 




26 






150 


P.S. 123 


13 


25 


23 


24 


19 


22 


24 






151 



J.H.S. 162 35 31 29 95 

396 

At each elementary school, the bilingual, self-contained classrooms are 
under the direction of a bilingual teacher. Three Educational Assistants 
were assigned .as part of the program. Through the submission of a modi- 
fication, three additional paraprofessionals were r^iquested and assigned 
CO the program. (See Personnel for details). Six paraprofessionals 
assist the classroom teachers. At J.H.S. 162, each class per grade fol- 
lows departmentalized program, which is team taught by a team of regular 
classroom teachers. In total, there are 16 re'3ular classroom teachers 
who are part of the district local rax levy budget and six paraprofessionals 
who are part of the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program. 

Program Goals and Activities 

This year th'S focus of instruction in English Language Arts has been placed 
according to students' nf.'eds and grade level, ir; such areas as Oral Communi- 
cation Skills and Reading Comprehension Skills as well as Study Skills, 
A greater emphasis has also been placed on the development of good writing 
skills in English. In the area of Italian Language Arts, the focus this 
year has been placed on the development of a more complex level of 



pating give evidence of conformity to the proposed objectives and 
vities approved by the grant, as well as to current bilingual ph1l 
and methodological practices. 

English and Italian Language Arts are part of the daily instructio 
daily plan in these two areas follows a developmental sequence of 
and skills according to students* needs and grade level. The sequ 
teaching of skills in each language is determined by the students' 
of proficiency. Thus, flexible grouping patterns as well as an in 
alized plan of instruction is used. Team teaching techniques have 
been implemented. In the other subject areas such as Mathematics, 
Science, Social Studies, instruction is designed to help students 
cessfully complete the required activities set forth for each gra 
the New York City Syllabi in each subject area. The maintenance a 
development of Italian and American cultures is provided through a 
series of study units and activity packets based on each unit. 

Participating students are mainstreamed for Music, Art, Physical 
Education, Assembly, lunch and other school activities. 

Personnel 

The bilingual staff of the Italian Component consists of one Coord 
sixteen (16) regular classroom teachers, six (6) paraprofessionals 
the beginning of the school year there were two vacancies which ha 
be filled because the former teacher assigned as Coordinator was n 
available and the teacher trainer position was converted to a Bili 



Guidance Counselor position. The district required that the Coordinators 
of the Spanish and Italian Components possess supervisory certificates and 
licenses so that the role would include more time for the improvement of 
instruction. The screening of candidates took some time, since final 
approval from Washington for all programs in New York City was later than 
in previous years. After an extensive search conducted by the Deputy to 
the Superintendent for Funded Programs (Director of the Program), and 
much assistance from Central Board personnel, a decision was made to 
change the position to "teacher assigned as Grade Advisor". Licensed 
Counselors qualified as "Italian Bilingual" could not be found. 

During the course of the year, a modification was submitted to use the 
funds accrued because of the long delay in the processing of the two 
Coordinators and the Guidance Counselor positions. Three additional 
paraprofessionals were requested and granted thus bringing the total number 
of paraprofessionals from the origibal three to a total of six. 

This evaluator has found both the administrative and teaching staff to be 
seriously committed to the program. (See Findings for more details.) 

Classroom instruction and supervision of activitfes in the classroom 
are under the direct supervision of the bilingual teacher. The bilingual 
paraprofessionals work under the direct supervision of the bilingual 
teachers. 

In each participating schools the Principal and/or Assistant Principals 
assist in the implementation and supervision of the program's activities.' 
The Coordinator (a licensed Supervisor) works with building and district 
administrators and supervisors in the implementation, supervision and 
operation of the program under the direction and supervision of the 
Deputy to Superintendent for Funded Programs. 



n. A. Evaluation Design and Methodolog y 

The evaluation consisted of three basic elements: 

1. Observation of program activities including classroom, training 
sessions, staff planning meetings, workshops, etc. 

2. Interviews with program and district personnel relevant to the 
project, students, parents and teachers associated with the pro- 
gram as well as non-program individuals such as non-participating 
students, non-bilingual parents, etc. 

3. Pupil testing and analysis of the data. 

Classroom observations and visits were not announced prior to the actual 
visit to either Principals or parties concerned. This approach allowed 
this Evaluator to observe everyday on-going activities as they are con- 
ducted without the influence of extra preparation for special activities 
and afforded the evaluator a random sampling of normal daily activities. 

(See Appendix for sample Observation Forms). 

Interviews 

Each classroom teacher, program's Coordinator, building Principals and 
other relevant personnel was interviewed. Parents and students were also 
interviewed for the purpose of gathering information and views on the 
effectiveness of the program, needs and suggestions for changes and re- 
commendations on the continuation of the program. (See Appendix for 

sample of Interview Forms). 

All students participating in the program have been pre-tested in October 
and post-tested in May-June in both English and Italian in each of the ob- 
jective areas with both standardized tests and New York City developed assess- 
ment instruments, as required by the proposal and as indicated in the eval- 
uation design of the proposal. 
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B. Testing Design and Analysis of Statistical Data 



In accordance with the mandates of the State Education Department 
and of the Evaluation Design contained in the official District §32 
Program Description, the Italian Component of the ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual Program was evaluated using USOE Model A-1 Design, All 
test scores were converted into NCE*s by-compater for analysis, 
(A description of NCE scores can be found in the' Introduction to 
the Title I/PSEN Evaluation Report). 

Figure A below has been extracted from the Official Program Des- 
cription and lists all of the tests given in each of the grades of 
the Italian Component. 



FIGURE A 

ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
ITALIAN COMPONENT 
STANDARDIZED TEST LIST 
(PRE-POST) 



GRADE LEVEL 



STANDARDIZED TEST 



SUB TEST 



Kindergarten 



Metro Readiness 



Total Pre-Reading 



Metro Readiness 



Total Pre-Reading 
Math Readiness 



2 



California Achievement 
Test 



Comprehension 
Phonetic Analysis 



Stanford Achievement 
Test 



Computation 
Concepts 



3 - 



9 



Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test 



Comprehension 
Auditory Vocabulary 
Phonetic Analysis 



Stanford Diagnostic 
Math Test 



Computations 
Concepts 
Problem Solving 



The results of the statistical analysis of pre- and post-test 
scores at each of the grade levels in the program are presented 
in Tables I and 11, 

It should be noted, that at each grade level the standardized test 
administered to the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program students 
were identical to those administered to students in the ESEA Ti- 
tle I/PSEN Early Childhood Programs, Reading Programs, and 
Mathematics Program, 

In addition to the statistical analysis presented in Table I, 
an Italian Language Arts Test was administered to the 
Italian Component participants in Grades 1 through 9a The pre- 
post analysis of this aspect o" the evaluation is presented in 
Table II, 

Interpretation of the Data 

An examination of Table I indicates that at most grade levels 
positive and significant differences were found between the pre-. . 
and post-test scores. Further examination indicates that on a 
number of grade levels, significance was not reached between pre- 
and post-test scores on selected sub-tests, although most differences 
were positive. An exception was found at the seventh grade where 
differences in both reading and math were negative and for the most 
part significant. While the seventh grade is usually one where . 
students experience difficulties, it is recommended that program 
staff conduct an examination of the test, curriculum and methods of 
instruction to det^ermine an explanation of these results. 



An examination of the eighth grade results for those stu- 
dents should be conducted to determine improvement after an 
additional year of instruction. It should be noted, of course, 
that the ESEA Title VII Bilingual students is one who frequent- 
ly experiences difficulty on standardized tests designed for 
mono-lingual English-speaking students. 

An analysis of Table II indicates that in Grades 1, 2, 5, 6> 
8, and 9 grow in Italian Language Arts was both positive and 
significant. Grades 4 and 7 the results were positive, however, 
the difference was not large enough to be considered significant. 
Only in Grade .3 was there a slight negative difference, between 
the pre- and post-test and this difference was not large enough 
to be considered significant. 

On the basis of the statistical analysis,it can be concluded that 
the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program was successful in meeting 
tho needs of the vast majority of its target population as well 
as meeting the program's stated objectives. 



TABLIi 



TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

ITALIAN COHPONONT 
CORRELATED "T" TEST ANALYSES 



1 N = I of students for whom both Pre- 

and Post-test data was available 

2 Raw score analysis • 

3 CAT California Achievement Test' 

4 SAT Stanford Acheivement Test 

er!c17 



5 SDRT Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 

6 SDMT Stanford Diagnostic Math Test 
* p .05 



** 



.01 









PRE - 


POST TEST SCORES 










GRADE 
LEVEL 


TEST 


SUB TEST 


1 

!l 


PRE 
MEAN 


S.D. 


POST 
MEAN 


S.D. 


DIFF 


Hip II 

' VALUE' 


KGd 


Metro 


Total 


















Readjv'rivif 


Pre-reading 


36 




1 C 01 

io.oi 








in QOif* 


1 


Metro 


Total 


















Readiness 


Pre-reading 


31 


36.44 


13.69 


56 89 


it- • 7U 


!)n iK 








Math 2 
Readiness 


















■ CAT ^ 


31 


11.58 


3.77 


15 81 


4 (1(1 




^ A /tk A 


2 


Comprehension 
Phonetic Anal. 
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TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
ITALIAN COMPONENT 

CORRELATED "T" TEST ANALYSES 
PRE - POST TEST SCORES 
(NCE) 



GRADE 
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N = I of studentii for whom both Pre- 

2 and Post- test data was available. 

3 Raw score analysis 
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SAT Stanford Achievement Test 
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SORT Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 

6 ■ 

SDMT Stanford Diagnostic Math Test 
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Raw score Ani*iysis 

CAT California Achievement Test 
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6 SDMT Stanford Diagnostic Math Test 
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English as a Second Language is offered to parents in need of English 
Language proficiency. One session is offered on Mondays in one school 
and another session is offered on Wednesday in the other elementary 
school • . • 

Career Awareness 

The survey showed that 90% of the Italian Bilingual Students' parents 
were bluecollar- workers or small merchants in the immediate neigborhood. 
The Italian Bilingual students aspirations, reflected the parental orien- 
tation. Thus a recommendation was made to continue and expand the career 
awareness program that had been instituted at the 9th grade level at the 
participating junior high school. It was recommended that such a pro- 
gram be conducted by professionals. To meet this need and recommendation, 
a guidance counseling component was added to this year's proposal and a 
Bilingual Guidance Counselor position was funded. However, after an ex- 
tensive search by the Deputy-to Superintei^dent and assistance from Central 
Board personnel, it was decided to change the position to "Teacher Assigned 
as Grade Advisor". Licensed Counselors who were qualified "Italian Bi- 
lingual" could not be found. 

The supportive services were implemented late in the year because the 
ESEA Title VII Programs, City-Wide, were approved for funding in October.. 
In addition, time was required to recruit, interview and process personnel 
consistent with S.E.D. requirements and New York City Board of Education 
policy. However, at the tirie of the writing of the Interim Report, the 
position had been modified and filled. Services were being provided in this 
area and according to the recommendations made in the Interim Report. This 
point will be further developed urder training. 



3. Materials Development 

The development of appropriate materials and/or purchase of existing 
materials , on parent training and cav^eer awareness was presented ri,. h'nal 
recommendation in last year's report. This recommendation has been met and 
this ooint will be developed more fully under Findings-Materials and Equipment , 

FINDINGS 

A. Physical S e tting 

As reported in the Interim Report, this evaluator has consistently observed 
that each b.uilding provides a comfortable environment for children to 
learn. Each building housing the program manifests a high standard of 
cleanliness and maintenance. The cheery decorations adorning the class- 
rooms are mostly done by the students themselves. These decorations 
reflect a bicultural theme. Student work and projects are also displayed. 
Timely and appropriate bulletin boards reflect instructional and cultural 
•activities. 

B. Materials and Equipment 

This year, materials have been steadily increasing in areas in which 
specific needs have arisen such as English Language Reading, Italian 
Language Reading and Culture and in the two recommended areas: Parental 
training and Career Awareness. The material ordered is of good quality, 
appropriate grade level and attractive lay-out! 

All of the materials ordered are available in both English and Italian 
languages. 

C. Personnel and Interpersonal Relationships 

Worthy of repetition is the commitment that this evaluator has observed 
on the part of the administrative and instructional staff. They are not 



only genuinely interested in the welfare and academic achievement of 
their students but the commitment is evident in the long hours after- 
school spent by teachers, administrators and parents to the preparation 
of the Italian Bilingual students for the various activities and pe^-for- 
mances and contests held during the year. Admirable efforts have also 
been made to integrate cultural activities in the total school setting and 
participation of the entire school body in many of the activities. 

The serious conini :inent to the students and to the philosophy of the 
program extends to administrators and district and building level. 
Building supervisors offer training on an on-going basis through 
observations, teacher conferences, faculty conferences^ or as the need 
arises. District Superintendent, Deputy to Superintendent for Funded 
Programs, (Director of the Program) are recognized advocates for Bilingual 
Education and have attended State and National Bilingual Conferences not 
only as paticipants^ but as invited speakers and moderators on panels, 
workshops and symposia dealing with Bilingual Education and have 
presented the District's model as replicable programs. 

Teacher and paraprofessional relationships with students are very 
positive. This evaluator has observed a very warm and trustworthy 
relationship between teacher and students, students and teachers, para- 
professionals and teachers, and paraprofessional s and students. 

The Bilingual Coordinator enjoys the support :^f Central Office Adminis- 
tration as well as the support of building principals and teachers 
under his supervision. The Coordinator is also a recognized advocate of 
Bilingual Education and has been President of the Italian Bilingual Educa- 
tors Association (IBEA), since 1979. This organization, under his leader- 
ship has carried out very successful Bil ingual Conferences - celebrated 
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in conjuction with Italian Culture Week. 



Program Procedures 

Program implementation in the participating classrooms in each building 
give evidence of confomity to both bilingual philosophy, program 
guidelines and proposal objectives- Daily instruction takes place in 
both English and Italian Language Arts. The daily plan of instruction 
follows a developmental sequence of concepts and skills according to grade 
level and students' needs. The sequential teaching of skills in each 
language is determined by proficiency levels of the students. Therefore, 
an individualized plan of instruction, as well as flexible grouping pat- 
terns are used in the program. 

Where and when necessary, team teaching techniques have also been imple- 
mented. This year, instruction has focused on Oral Communication Skills 
and Reading Comprehension Skills as well as Study Skills. Greater em- 
phasis has also been placed on the development of Writing Skills in 
English. In the Italian Language instructional program, the focus this 
year has been on the development of more complex oral and written language 
skills. Letter writing skills in Italian has been accented. Many Ita- 
lian Bilingual students are able to communicate in writing with their grand- 
parents and relatives in Italy and throughout the United States. 

A students' newsletter at various grades, and one at District-wide level 
continue to be noteworthy Language Arts activities. 

Cultural Activities 

Throughout the year, many outstanding cultural activities have taken 
place. Some of the highlights were: 



The Celebration of "Carnevale". 

This cultural holiday is celebrated in all of the participating schools 
with outstanding assembly programs and classroom activities for which 
many hours of preparation on students' perfonnances , making of costumes 
and refreshments are given by students, teachers, administrators 
and parents. This cultural theme is covered in the instructional 
plan as a study unit under the Cultural Instructional Program in each 
class. Many of the celebrations for this event have been stored on 
videotape and the tapes are available for students and community use. 
Publicity and Coverage of the event and the program continues to be as 
high as in the past years. Newspaper articles have appeared in local 
English dailys as well as in the Italian language city-wide newspaper 
"II Progresso". 

Many in-school and district-wide activities were planned and carried 
out. For the celebration of "Carnevale", parental attendance was 
very high; local school board members as well as local community 
leaders and district administrators were present. Outstanding 
Spanish leaders also took part in the celebrations. 
T.V. coverage was offered by Channel 47 Italian Language Program 
to the events covering Carnevale in the three schools. 

Italian Bilingual students were represented in the planning committee for 

the celebration of Italian Culture Week in April. 

Students from the three participating schools performed at City 

Hall during the celebrations of Italian Culture Week. 

At the Proclamation Ceremonies for Italian Culture Week held at City 

Hall by Mayor Koch, District ^^32's Italian Bilingual students performed 

songs and provided 
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entertainment for such distinguished guests as the Italian Consul 
General, the City Comptroller^ the Board of Education of NYC Presi- 
dent, the City Council Majority Leader and many other distinguished 
guests, 

8, On April 12, 1980, the Italian Bilingual students performed at the 
Italian Bilingual Conference held at Pace University and sponsored 
by the Italian Bilingual Educators Association (IBEA), 

9. In May of this year, students participating in the program performed 
while others participated as exhibitors of the Italian' Bilingual Pro- 
gram and materials, at the Italian Parents Bilingual Conference sponsor- 
ed by the State Education Department which was held at Pace University. 

10. The Italian Bilingual students performed to Senior Citizens groups in 
the community. 

11. Many outstanding students have competed for scholarship awards, city- 
wide poetry contests and other competitions reaping many awards commend- 
ations. Worthy of note is the fact that each participating school had 
students who received awards. A gold medal was awarded by the Italian 
Teachers Association to several district #32 Italian Bilingual students. 
Money Bonds were awarded to several other Italian Bilingual students by 
the Italian Bilingual Educators Association and Columbia University gave 
an Academic Excellence Award to students from the program, 

12. An Italian Dictation and Pronunciation Contest was held in the district, 
and students from all three participating schools took part. 

Trai ning 

Through a Needs Assessment Questionnaire distributed to sixteen (16) teachers, 
the district assessed needs for staff development. Out of thirteen (13) 
questionnaires returned, eight teachers indicated that they had a Master's 
Degree in Bilingual Education, three in Italian History, one in Italian Lit- 
erature and one in Administration and Supervision of 



Bilingual Programs. Of the four who do not have a Master's Degree 
in Bilingual Education, two have expressed a desire to take some courses 
in that area. The majority of the Italian Bilingual Teachers have 
received Master's in Bilingual Education through funding made possible 
by the previous ESEA Title VII program five-year cycle. 

Comnunity School District #32 has established corranuni cation with several 
universities. These Universities will give training in Bilingual Educa- 
tion on an undergraduate/graduate level to any project personnel who 
wish to enroll in such a program and who qualify. 

Since there is no provision for a Teacher Trainer this year, the train- 
ing was assumed by the- Coordinator of the Program. 

Building level supervision, training and assistance was carried out by 
the Principal or his/her de<iignee on a daily basis in all of the parti- 
cipating schools. In addition, on-site training was offered through a 
district-based in-service training program in classroom management, 
individualized instruction, and methodology of small group instruction, 
so that the bilingual staff could better implement the goals and the 
objectives of the program. According to the Staff Development Informa- 
tion Questionnaire, the teachers indicated a need for training in the 
area of Career Education, instruction and curriculum development. These 
needs were met by the Coordinator who is a' licensed supervisor and by 
professionals from various career fields. 

Parental training has been carried out during the year and the focus of 
the workshops and meetings have been described under Findings of 
Previous Evaluations, 1) Parent^J training in detail. 
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6. Parental Involvement 

As in previous years, parental involvement in the Italian Component of 
the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program continues to be as high as it has 
been in the past. Parents attend the regularly scheduled Parent Advisory 
Committee meetings, as well as Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 
Two participating elementary schools have bilingual parents represented 
on the school's P.T.A. Executive Board level. Parent participation and 
coordination in the preparation of cultural activities already alluded 
to in this report, continued tn be as high as in the past years. Note- 
worthy, this year was the heavy representation and participation of 
District #32 parents in the Italian Parents Bilingual Conference held at 
Pace University and sponsored by the State Education Department. Also 
worthy of note is that District #32 parents were also represented in the 
State-wide Bilingual Parent Advitory Council. This evaluator observed 
that parents of participating children are pleased with the bilingual 
program and look forward to its continuation. 

H. Dissemination 

As in the past, efforts are being made to disseminate tha program's 
objectives and goals as well as its successes. This is accomplished 
through a variety of channels. Articles have appeared in local papers, 
T.V. coverage and district newsletter. Many of the participating students 
have developed a class newsletter which is also coordinated with the 
English and native language arts writing acitivities in the classroom. 
A number of other bilingual programs have adopted this model for their 
own programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. Many of the activities proposed on the career segment have been implemented. 
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As the Bilingual Grade Advisor becomes av^are of students' needs, continue 
to service and design activities to meet these needs. Such activities 
should continue to be carried out with the students through the 
Eujcational Assistants. 

Staff training needs in the area of teacher training for classroom teachers 
in career education instruction and curriculum devfilopment should be contin- 
ued and accomplished by both the Coordinator and the Grade Advisor (now 
replacing the teacher trainer) by: 

a. Conducting workshops with teachers and paras with the assistance of 
Central Board Resource Personnel. The Coordinator should continue 

to periodically visit the schools and give resource assistance to the 
teachers and the paraprofessionals. 

b. Continue to search out materials available on the market, such as 
A/V kits in career awareness, etc., that can be purchased and to 
search for funding for such pi.s.'chases . It is recommended that 
teachers be trained on the effective use of such materials in their 
classrooms, and modified to fit specific needs of students. 

c. Continue the contacts made with the various Regional, City and 
State Bilingual Resource Centers for materials available on Career 
awareness and educational techni-assistance personnel who can be 
requested* to provide the services needed. 

d. Continue to explore local resources and keep up the contacts with 
local police, fire, hospitals and other community agencies to send 
representatives to the schools to be speakers and present to 
students their needs for bilingual personnel to effectively oT-^er 
their needed services to a multi-lingual community such as the one 
in which School District #32 is located. 
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e. Continue to seek cut representatives of Italian agencies such as 
Itc-^1 Vision, 01':ivetti, Italian Trade Commission, Alitalia Airlines, 
Italian Wine Trade Commission to offer on-site visits to their 
facilities and request for materials, possible trips and speakers. 

f. Continue to in 'itfi local professionals and mercharts with a 
bilingual/bicultural background to come to the schools as speakers 
to acquaint students with the fields they have found offer success 
and fulfillment. 

Based on this evaluator's findings herein reportr^d, the parental satisfaction 
with the program, and thi^ efforts made to implement the supportive services 
(even though they were implemented late in the year because of late approval 
in October and delay in proc^^ssing of p'^^rsonnel ) , this evaluator recomnends 
that the program be continued, so that all the activities implemented can 
have the instructional impact on the students as stated in the proposal 
and approved by the grant award. 
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RATIONALE TO CONTINUE 
TMt ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
ITALIAN COMPONENT 



For educational and evaluative purposes, the two year grant assigned 
to this program will not be sufficient in meeting all the objectives and 
goals stated in . the proposal . Due to the insurmountable constraints, 
caused by delays in the funding and approval of the program by the Office 
of Education, several objectives will not be achieved by the end of the two 
year funding period of June, 1981. 

An examination of the first year results of the statistical analysis 
of pre and post- test scores at each of the grade lavels in the progrsin indi- 
cates that overall the project stuHents made slight gains. More important- 
ly, this leads to the recommendation that the program staff conduct an exam- 
ination of the test used for evaluation, as well as curriculum and methods 
of instruction, in order to provide students with significant gains in the 
first and ;;econd Long Range Instructional Objectives stated in the proposal. 
With this recommendation implemented during the second year of the grant 
award, the need for a third year extension will assist project students in 
functioning on grade' level in the English Language Arts and in the Mathema- 
tics skills. 

The concept of Guidance in Bilingual Education is a new and progressive 
aspect which is a dominant part of the Italian Component. To successfully 
meet the Long Range Objectives of, a) 70^^ of the project students will- exhi- 
bit positive learning behavior patterns; and b) 80% of the project students 
will demonstrate ability to evaluate own strengths, interests and skills, 
and set priorities for themselves. 
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The following will be needed: the organisation of career resource 
centers in three diffeVent schools; the development of career education 
in all subject areas; and the formation of a dropout prevention program 
at the Junior High School level. Such high achievable objectives will 
be realized in a three year educational program, which will offer the 
opportunity of measuring such activities through gradual improvement in 
students' classroom behavior, students' homework and other tasks' comple- 
tion, students' involvement in extra curricular activities, percentage of 
students completing Junior High School and continulncj to High School, etc 

For all the above reasons, it is the professional opinion of the 
aval-.;ation team, that the Italian Component be continued for a three year 
period. 
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E.S.E.A. TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

ITALIAN COMPONENT 
AN APPROACH TO ITALIAN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
1979-19J<0 

Dominick Co Romec 
Evaluator 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
A. Objectives 

The Italian Component focused this year on instruction in Eng- 
lish Language Arts according to students ' needs and grade level, 
in such areas as Oral Communication Skills and Reading Comprehen- 
sion Skills, as well as Study Skills^ A greater emphasis has al- 
so been placed on the development of good Writing Skills in Eng- 
lish. In the^area of Italian La.iguage Arts, the focus this year 
has been placed on the development of a more complex level of flu- 
ency and writing skills, such as more complex sentence structures, 
paragraphs and letter writing skills, 

B- Participants and Their Selection 

Approximately 396 students participated in this program^ Of these, 
328 were Italian dominant students, while 68 were English dominant 
students who participated in the. program on a voluntary basis and 
through parental request and approval, 

C. Progy^am Activities 

English and Italian Language Arts were part of the daily instruction. 
The daily plan in these two areas followed a developmental sequence 
of concepts and skills according to students* needs and grade level,- 



Flexible grouping patterns, as well as an individualized plan 
of instruction was usedo Team teaching techniques were also 
implemented. In the other subject areas, instruction was de- 
signed to help students complete the required New York City 
Syllabio The maintenance and development of Italian and Ameri- 
can Cultures was provided through a series of study units and 
activity packets based on each unito Participa-^ing students 
were mainstreamed for Music, Art, Physical Education, Assembly, 
Lunch, and other school activities. 
Personnel 

The bilingual staff consisted of one coordinator^ sixteen (16) 
regular classroom teachers, and six (6) paraprofessionals. 

II. . EVALU.ATION DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

The evaluation contained these three elements: 

Ao On-site school obs^Brvations of program activities, including 

classroom training sessions, staff planning, meetings, workshops, 

etc« 

B. Interviews with program and district personnel relevant to 
the project, students, parents, and teachers associated with the 
program, as well as non-participating students, non-bilinr^ual 
parents, etCo 

Pupil testing and statistical analysis of the data. 

III. FINDINGS 

Each building -O'-.^ing the program manifested a high standard of 
cleanliness and maintenance, cheery decorations adorned the class- 
room, mostly done by students themselves, which reflects a bicult- 
ural theme. Tirriely and appropriate bulletin boards reflected ifistruc- 
tional and cultural activities^ 
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Materials have steadily increased this year in English Lang- 
uage Reading ^and Culture and especially in Parental T-aining 
and Career Awareness. All materials were of good quality, 
appropriat3 grade level and attractive lay-out^ All of the 
materials ordered were available in both English and [talian 
Languageo 

Teachers, administrators, parents, and students showed serious 
conmitment to the philosophy of the Italian component goalSo 
Relationships betv/een teachers, paraprofesslonals and students 
were very positiveo Many outstanding cultural activities took 
place during the school year. 

Training of teachers and paraprofesslonals was assumed by the 
coordinator of the programo Parent training was also carried 
out this yeaTo 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many of the activities proposed on the career segment were im- 
plemented. Staff training needs in the area of teacher training 
for classroom teachers in career education instruction and 
curriculum development should be continued by: 

A. Conducting teacher workshops « 

B. Continuing to search out commercial materials for purchase and 
training teachers in their use^ 

C. Continue contacts with Regional, City and State Bilingual 
Resource Centers for Career Awareness materials and technical 
assistance and services^ 

D. Continue to explore local resources for possible speakers to 
show students need for bilingual personnel needed in Multi- 
lingual communities, such as Coninunity School District #32. 

Based on the above evaluation, the evaluator recommends that the 

. Italian Component be continueda 
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ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
ITALIAN COMPONENT. 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
1979-1980' 



V Dr, Alan Simon 

Statistical Evaluator 

Students in the Italian Language Component of the ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual Program were administered the same evaluation tests as were 
their English-speaking counterparts in the ESEA Title I/PSEN Progran, 
The results of the statistical analysis indicate that most grade levels, 
(K through 9), positive and significant differences were found between 
the pre- and post-tests. In the second grade. Mathematics Component, 
the results were not signified* . which was a situation paralleling that 
found in the Early Childhood Ccifponent, 

An analysis of the statistical findings for. the Italian Component 
indicate that in the vast majority of situation positive and significant 
differences were found between pre- and post-tests • The few exceptions 
to this generalization to a great extent parallel that which was found 
in the English-speaking ESEA Title I/PSEN Program. (Most notable among 
these were the negative results found at the seventh grade level). On the 
basis of the statistical findings, it can be concluded that the Italian 
Component was successful in meeting the needs of its target population 
and its stated objectives with the exceptions noted. 
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HOME 

12 Richmond Avenue 
Jericho, N.Y. 11753 
(516) 681-6598 



EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

University of Utah 

New York University 

Queens College of fhe City 
University of Kcw York 



State University of 
New York at Oswego 

Brooklyn Pichnical H,S. 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE ; 
(Full-Time) 



OFFICE 

Elementary & Early. Childhood Education 
Queens College of C-U.N.Y. 
Flushing, N.Y. 11367 
(212) 520-7763 



1955-58 Ed. D. Major - AdministratiDn and 

Curriculum 
1954-55 30 credits Administration 



1952 -54 M.A, Major - Administration and 
Curriculimi 



1948-51 B.S. Major Elementary Education 
1942-46 Academic Diploma 



Queens College of the City 1979 - Present - Director of Environmental Education 



University of New York 



University of Utah 

Public Schools, Great 
Neck, New York 



1969 - Present 

1969-1977 

1966-69 

1962-66 

1958-62 

1955-58- 

1951-55 



Professor of Education 

- Associate Dean of Teacher Education 

- Assistant Dean of Teacher Educat'.on 
and Associate Professor of Education 

- Chairman, Elementary Education 

Department 

- Assistant Professor of Education 

- Instructor in Education 

- Elementary School Teacher and 

Science Coordinator 
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PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 
(Part-Time) 

CoEEttunity School District #32 
Brookljm, New York 



Queens College of .the City 
University of New York 



Public Schools of Port Chester, 
New Hyde Park, East Willis ton, 
Floral Park, North Shore, Glen 
Cove, Jericho, North Meznrick, 
New York City (all in New York 
State) 



Kenwal Country Day School 
Melville, New York 

University of Utah 



1976-present - Chief Evaluator for 
State and Federally 
Funded Programs 

SupDimer 1975 - NSF Leadership Specialist 
Project in Innovative 
Science Programs 

1955-present - Science Consultant, 

conducted science workshops 
for teachers and administra- 
tors, and initiated and 
supervised innovative science 
programs including SCIS and 
OBIS. 

1972-74 • President and Co^^Director 



Long Island University, 
C.W. Post Campus, N.Y. 

Hofstra University, N.Y, 
Adelphi University, N.Y. 



State University of New York 
at New Paltz 



Summers Conducted workshops in 

*67,*70,'72 science and questioning for 
teachers and administrators 

1966-69 Adjunct Professor in 

(summers included) Science Education 

1962-66 Adjunct Professor in 

(sxjmmers included) Science Education 

1961-62 Adjunct Professor in 

(summers included) Science Education 



Summer 1960 



Adjunct Professor in 
Science Education 
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OTHER RELEVANT EXPERIENCES 

University of California 
at Berkeley 



March 1977 



May 1976 



March 1975 



June 1968 



Panel of Science Experts 
to evaluate SCIS Program 
for NSF 

Participant in Development 
and Dissemination, of Health 
Activities Program 

Participated in Outdoor 
Biology Instructional 
Strategies (OBIS) Imple- 
mentation Program 

Participated in Science 
Curriculum Improvement Study, 
(SCiS) Implementation Program 



Public Schools, Jericho, 
New York 

Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Texture Films, 
New York City 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
New York City 

National Science 
Teachers Association 
Washington, D.C. 



1961-67 

1955 - 
present 

1974 - 
present 

1974 - 
present 

1968 - 
present 



Elected Member and President 
of Board of Education 

Consulting editor and reviewer 
of manuscripts 



Consultant and reviewer of 
films and filmstrips 

Consultant, author, reviewer 
of manuscripts in Science 

Consultant, book reviewer for 
Science and Children . Scienc e 
Teacher and other publications 
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PUBLICATIONS - BOOKS 

Teaching Science Through Discovery , (Fourth Edition) Charles E, Merrill 
Publishing Co,, Columbus , Ohio , 510 pages, Copyright 1980, 1975, 1970. 
1964. . ' 

Teaching Mo dem Science , (Third Edition), Charles E, Merrill Publishing Co,, 
Columbus, Ohio, 422 pages, copyright 1980, 1975, 1970/ 

Discovery Act! vi>tles for Elementary Science , Charles E* Merrill Publishing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, 288 pages, copyright 1980, 

Concepts in Science - Curie Edition - Elementary Science Series First to 
Sixth Grades , Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., New York, copyright 1980, 

Teacher ^s Edition Concepts in Science- Curie Edition - Elemvintary Science Series 
First to Sixth Grades, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc., New York, copyright 
1980. 

On My Ox m, Curie Edition -Levels 3 - 6 Duplicating Master Science Investigations, 
Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, Inc., New York, Copyright 1980, 

Instructor's Manual to Accompany Teaching Science Through Discovery , 

(Fourth Edition) and Teaching Modem Science (Third Edition, Charles E, 
Merrill Publishing Co,, Columbus, Ohio, 97 pages, copyright 1977. 

Developing Questioning Techniques * A .fe If- Concept Approach , Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co. , Columbus, Ohio, 169 pages, copyright 1971. 

Text and Media Package (audiotapes, filmstrips and instructor's manual): 

Creative Questioning and Sensitive Listening Techniques (second edition) , 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 315 pages, copyright 
1978. 

Project Alpha produced by New Dimensions in Education, Inc. Long Island 
House, Jericho, New York, 108 pages, 1969. Multi-media science reading 
materials in Professional Teacher's Manual. 



Japanese translation of Teaching Science Through Discovery , Charles E. 
Turtle Co., Tokyo, Japan, 594 pages, 1968. 
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Dimenslon 120 produced by New Dimensions in Education, Inc., Long Island 
House, Jericho, N.Y, , 286 pages, 1968, Multi-Media science reading 
materials and wrote 100 science experiments :Ln teacher's manual. 

Dimension 99 produced by New Dimensions in Education, Inc., Long Island 
House, Jeiricho, New York, 119 pages, 1968, 

La Ensensanza De Laa Ciencias For El Descubrimento (Spanish translation ^ 
of Teaching Scierace Through Discovery ) Union Tipografica Editorial 
Hicpano-Americaua, Mexico City, Mexico, 578 pages, 1967, 

Discovery Teaching In Scien->e (abridgement paperback), Charles E, Merrill 
Publishing Co., Colxanbus, Ohio, 180 pages^ 1967. 

On My Own - activity supplement to accompany Concepts in Science textbook 
series - Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Publishing Co., New York, 100 pages^ 
1978/79. 

Teachers Guide to Accompany Tr^aching Science Through Discovery , Charles E. 
MerriX Publishing Co Columbus , Ohio, 84 pages, 1966. 

Science Curriculum - Kindergarten Through Sixth Grade , Uniop. Free School 
District #3, Floral Park, New York, 244 pages, 1965. 

Mathematics Curriculian - Kindergarten to Twelfth Grade , published by the 
Port Chester Public Schools for use in their schools, 85 pages, 1961. 

Language Curriculum - Kindergarten to Twelfth Grade , published by the 
Port Chester Public Schools for use in their schools,. 100 pages, I960. 

Science Curriculum - Kindergarten to Twelf th Grade, published by the 

Port Chester Public Schools for use in their schools, 100 pages, 1959. 

Understanding the Disabled , (Experiences in Citizer^ship for Elementary 

School Children) Co-Author, published in 1956; 20 ^agerj, by Citizenship 
Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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PUBLICATIONS - JOURNAL ARTICLES ; 

Book Reviews published in various editions of Science and Children and 
The Science Teacher (Journals of the Council for Science Education Inter- 
national and The National Science Teachers Association) from 1968 to present, 

''Freedom for Teaching -Learning," Proceedings of the* Annual Conference of 
the Council for Elementary School Science International, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, April 2,3,4, 1970, 20 pages. 

"Techniques for Developing Discovery Questioning Skills." Science and 
Children , published by the Nat'* onal Science Teachers Association, 
April 1970, pp. 13-15. 

Science Curriculum Survey - Grades 7-9 - Collaborated with Queens College 
Colleague, Nathan S. Washton. Questionnaire -sent to 430 city and state 
science supervisors for Wadsworth Publishing Co., Belmont, California, 1968. 

"Reading and Solving Science Problems," Trends in Teaching , Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing, Co. , Columbus, Ohio, December 1967, pp. 24-25. 

"Periscopes," Elementary School Science Bulletin , published by the 
National Science Teachers Association #38, Feb. 1959, pp. 1-2. 

"Let the Presses Roll," Elementary School Science Bulletin , published 
by the National Science Teachers Association #33, December 1958. pp. 2-3. 

Articles for Curriculum Bulletins published by the Port Chester Public 
Schools for usa by their teachers during 1958-60: 
Homework - 3 pages - 1958 

Description of the Science curricultuii grades K-6 - 1959 - 12 pages. 
Description of Language curriculum grades K-6^^- 1960 - 18 pages. 
Recommended supplies and materials for science program grades K-6 - 
1960 21 pages 

Recommendations for storage and other facilities for teaching science. 
13 pages - 1960. 

Articles for Jericho Schools Newsletter , published by the Jericho Public 
Schools for each resident of the town: 

Procedures for Seler-;:ion of -Jericho's new Superintendent of Schools 

1962 - 2 pages. 

Function of a Board of Education - 1962 - 2 pages. 

An Educator of a Board of Education - 1962 - 2 pages. 

Description of Population Survey and its Use in Planning High School 

Expansion - 1963 - 3 pages. 

Brochure for Swimming Pool and High School Expansion Vote - 1963 - 8 pages. 
Question and Answers Concerning Swimming Pool and High School Expansion 
Vote - 1963 - 1 page. 
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ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL HONORS 

Guest lecturer or workshop leader at conference of national organizations 
such as CESI, NSTA, AS CD from 1955 to present at such cities as 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Miami, Florida; Washington, D.C.; 
Chicago, Illinois and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Selected for Kappa Delta Pi, a national educational honor society, 1973. 

Listed in Contemporary Autho rs, 1972, 1977, volumes 29-32. 

Book, Teaching Science Thi^ough Discovery , 1970, SECOND EDITION, published 
by Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, selected .for the Educator's 
BooV:-of-the-Month Club for 1970, by Prentice-Hall Publishers. 

Selectef^ for 197 0 Leaders in Education, c ompiled, by Jacaues Cattell Press/ 
R.R. Bowker Co., Tempe, Arizona. 

Book, Discovery Teaching in Science , 1966, published by Charles E. 

Mpvrill Book Company- selected as the Outstanding Science Education 
Book for 1967 - 78 in the following publications: 

G rade Teach er, January 1968, page 97 

Teacher's Edition , Weekly Reader .-• 'bVoruary 14, 1968, p. 4 
National Education Journal 

Book, Teaching Science Through Discovery 1964, published by Cliarles 
K. Merrill, selected for the Educator's Book-of- the -Month Club for 
1965, by Prentice-Hall Publishers. 

Elected Co the National Association for Research in Science Teaching, 1960, 

Selected for Phi Delta Kappa, a Viational educational research, service 
and leadership fraternity for men, 1957. 

Elected to the Executive Board of the Metropolitan New York City Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards Commission of the National 
Education Association 1965-67. 

Listed in Leaders in American Science , Volume IV (an Illustrated 

Biographical Directory of Eminent Leaders in Research, Industrial, 
Governmental and Educational Scientific Fields in the United States 
and Canada) under Science Education, p. 129, 1960-61, 1977-78. 
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curriculum vitae 

ALAN J. SIMON, Ph.D. 



14 Jennings Court 
Woodbu.-y, N.Y, 11797 

(516)921-7638 



EDUCATION 



Ph.D.. 1974- HOFSTriA UNIVERSITY /- _ . 

Educational Research' and Psychometrics; U.S. Offics ot education Title IV 

Research Fellowship. 
M.A.. 1965 - TEACHERS COLLEGE. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Curriculum and Teaching. 
8.A., 1 962 - QUEENS COLLEGE, City University of New Yorif. 

Elementary Education. 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

1980- present THE EDUCATION ADVOCATE - A consortium 
Executive Director 

1977-1980 N-:W YORK INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Director, Commack College Center 1978 - 1980 

: Director, Office of Academic Affairs, 1977-1978 
Division of Continuing Education 

' Senior Research Associate, 1977 

Office of Research & Evaluation - 

1967 - 1977 QUEENS COLLEGE, CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

Research Associate, 1976 - 1977 

Assistant Professor, 197'-^ - 1976 

A:,sisiant Chairman, Department of Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education, 1974-1975 

Chairman, Department of Elementary and Early Childhood Education, 1972- 1974 

Lecturer (full-time), 1968 - 1974 

Lecturer (part-time), 1967 - 1968 

1969- 1974 TEACHING & LEARNING RESEARCH CORP. 

Executive Vice-President (part-time) 
1962-1968 OTHER TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS - " 

Detail? on request. 
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Alan j. Simon, Ph.D. Page 2 

CONSULTANTSHIPS 



1979 




Community School District #31 , NYC Boarcl of Ecuation. 


1979 




Committee on the Handicapped, NYC Board of Education. 


1976- 


1977 


Office of Special Programs (SEEK), City University of New York. 


1975- 


1976 


Bronx Childrens' Psychiatfic Center. 


1975 - 


present- 


Biiinguai Test Development Project (Co-director), Marymofjnt Manhattan College. 


1973 - 


1976 


Office of Educational Evaluation, NYC Board of Education. 


1975: 


1976 


Community School District #4, NYC Board of Education. 


1975 - 


present 


Community School District #2, NYC Board of Education. 


1974 




Jericho (N.Y.) Public Schools. 


1974- 


present' 


Community School District #17, NYC Board cf Education. 


1970- 


1974 


Hempstead (N.Y.) Public Schools. 


1968- 


1970 


Office or Internal Evaluation, Department of Educatio.-v, Queens College, CUNY. 


1967- 


1968 


Responsive Environment Program, NYC Board of Education. 


1967- 


1968 


., V/yandanch (N.Y.) Public Schools. 


1967 - 


1968 


Bureau of Educational Evaluation, Hofstra University 


1967- 


1968 


Bellport (N.Y.) Public Schools. 



eVALUATlON REPORTS 

S^rtoidi, Aichur and Simon, Alan J., et al, Finai Report/Group C-Kindergartien Education Prcgram. 
Board of Education of , the Gty of Ntw York. ESEA Title 1. 1970-1971 ED 064 428, Research in 
Education. OctoL^>r, 1972:^ 

Eckstein, Max and Simon, Alan J., et al, An Evaluation of the Educational Program at che Bronx 
Childrens' Psychiatric Hospital. 1976/ 

Erickson, Edrid L, and Simon, Alan J. et al. Final Report, Benjamin Franklir) Utoan League Academies. 
Board of Education of the City of Mew York. ESEA Title L 1969 - i970. 

Erickson, Edsel L., and Simon, Alan j. Final Report, School-Home Contact Board of Education of the 
. City of New York, ESEA Title !. 1970 - 1979. ED 064^23 Research in Education, October 1972.- 

Hittleman, Daniel R.. and Simon, Alan J., Final Report, Corrective Reading Services in Non-Publ,^c 
Schools, Board of Education nf the City of New York. ESEA Title I. 1971 - 1972. ED 075 548, 
Research in Education, JuJy 1972.^ 
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Hofmann, Louis J., and Simon, Alan J., Final Report, E.<pioratory Vocational Training Program for 
Physically Handicapped and Mentally Retarded Pupils. New York City Board of Education ESEA 
Title I. Summer, 1970. ED 066 525, Resear^;h in Education, 1 972.^ 

Hotmarin, Louis ]., and Simon Alan )., et al. Final Report, Ben|amin Franklin Cluster Program. Board 
of Education of the City of New York. ESEA Title I. 1969 - 1970. ED 063 448, Rer-earch in Education, 
September 1972.^ 

Hofmann, Louis J., and Simon, Alan J., et al, Final Report, Community School District #1 Board of 
Education of the City of New York. ESEA Title !. Summer, 1971. ED 066 520, Research in Education, 
August, \913.'^ 

Israel, 'ier.jamin, and Simon, Alan J., et al. Responsive Environment Program: Th j Talking Typewriter 
Board of Education of the City of N sw York for the Community Action Prograrr.. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 1968 • 1969, ED 035 087, Research in Education, May 1970.2 

Joiner. Lee M and Simon, Alan J., ei al, Rnal Report, Homework Helper Program. Board of Education 
o^^the^Cty of New York, ESEA Title I. 1969 - 1970. ED 063 4491, Research in E.^jcaiion. September 

Nalven, Frederic B., and Simon, Alan J., et al, Final Report, District Decentrai.zed After "School Study 
Centers. 3oard of Education of the City of New York, ESEA Title I. 1969 - 1970 ED 064 429 
Research ill Education, October, 1972.^ ' 

iNalven, Frederic B., and Simon, Alan I., Final Report, Summer Program for Mentally Retarded Young 
Adalts-Occi.!pation Training Centers. New York City Board of Education. ESEA Tiile J. Summer 1970 
ED 064 42/ Research in education, October 1972.^ 

Schwartz. Lester J., a.vd Simon, Alan )., Final Report, Clinical Guidance Services-Non-Public Schools 
Board of tducation of the City of New York. ESEA Title I. 1971 - 1972. ED 072 132 R-^earch i;i 
Education, May 1973.-^ ' 

^T°"'^!^'] ^'a,?".^' Learning Program of the Hr..nipstead Public Schools 

cSEA Title I. 1 971 - 1 972. ED 072 1 34, Research in Education, May 1 973.' :>cnoois. 

Simon, Alan J., et al. Final Report, Community School District #27. State Urban Education Programs 
New York City Board of Educaticn. 1971 - 1972. ED 072 135, Research in Education, May 1973 ' 



|'"1°"Vm"? io^n' f ' f;^' ^,%P°'-!' Directed-Learning Program of the Hempstead Public Schools. 
ESEA Title I. 1 970 - 197!. ED 163 450, Research in Education, Sept. 1972.' 

Simon, Alan J., et al Final Report, High School Homework Helper Program. Board of Education of 
che^Gty of New York. ESEA Title !. Summer, 1972. ED 075 5^7. Research in Education, August 

Simon, Alan J., et al, Final Report, Remedial fi-rvices for Eligible Non-P-jblic School Pupils Board of 
Education of the City of Ncv York. ESEA Title' I. 1972 • 1973. ED 094 060 Research in Education 
November 1974.-* ' 
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EVALUATJON REPORTS (Cont'd) 

^^^^^^^^^l^n^f^^ Assignment. Title , Pupils. 

L:L"tio^n of tteSty W'S^^^^^ .y School District -.17. Board of 

Education o"ftVe City orNetvo^^^^^^ ^""''"'^nity School District #17. Board of 

Br;oft;u4tio:of fhTc^^ ^orSocia„y .Ma,ad|ust.d Children. 

Education o"fth'e City V^Netvo^^^^^^ Community School District #17. Board of 

the City ^ in Community School DistHct #17. Board of 

REFERENCES: 

Will be furnished on request. 



' Princioal luthor/invcstigator 
*Couu(hor/inveKifatOi- 

^ Editor, statistical consultant, evaluation coordinator 
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CURRICULUM VITAE 
Elizabeth Gomez Harper 



Born: Managua, Nicaragua (U.S. Citizen^ 

Married: i children 

EDUCATiQN 



Insti tution 

New York University 

Hofstra University 

Queens College 
New York 

San Dis-go- State University 
San Diego. California 

'"Jni versi ty Guadal ajara 



Date s 

1977-pres?nt 

1975-1975 

1974-1973 
196S-1973 

1964-1965 
1947-1564 

Summers 



Degrees/Certificates 

Doctoral Studies 

Administrator Certificate 

Latin America Area Studies 
M.A. Spanish 

California Teaching Cred. 
B.A. Spanish/English 

informal Studies/Travel 



Rutgers University/ IRES 
New Jersey 

Bilingual Center 
Columbia University 

Hempstead Schools 
New York 

Kens ington- Johnson 
Great Neck, NY ' 

Queens College 

Urban/ Rural School 
Gavel cpment, NY 



PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Feb. Vi 78- present 



Research Associate 



Nov.. 1977-Sept. 1978 Project Associate 



1974-1977 
1973-1974 

1969-1974 

1972-1973 
(ilC days) 



Bilingual Coordinator (K-12 
Teacher (6-8) 

Bilingual Teacher (K-o) 



Adjunct Lecturer-Spanish 
Bilingual Consultant/ 



I eacner 



T- 



amer 
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T.len Cove Schools 
New York 

Chatham Twp. High 
New Jersey 

Granger Jr. High 

San Oiego, California 

Various Elementary 
Riverside County, CA 



1970-1972 
1967-1968 

1966-1967 
1965-1965 
1962-1964 
PUBLICATIONS 



Spanish Teacher (7-12) 
ESL Teacher (5-8) 

Spanish Teacher (3-12) 



Spanish Teacher (748) 
Bilingual Volunteer 

Grades K-9 Substitute 
All subjects 



Short Stories: Venture , NY; Coatl ; Letras Potosinas , Mexico. 
Social Studies Curriculum (K-o), Hempstead Schools. 

Con tributions of HisaanTc" Americans to the; (booklet . riomanfflrv 
i^n^f^ for T eacher Trainers: Imp ementinq MulticuUurai Social Studjei H Elementarv 
Schools irUMtneTcFers College , Columbia Uni vers i ty ) . 

PUBLIC LECTURES 

San Luis Potosi. Auspices University S.L.?., Oepto. Oifusion Cultural. 

PR OFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ^ !iONGR5 

AATSP (.American Association Teachers Spanish 4 Portuguese) 
Alpha Mu Gairrfu? (I^oreign Language Honor Fraternity) 

NA8E ^National Association Bilingual Educators) criur^tion Oen^-tT»nt. 

Visiting consultant, Monitor 5 Review, Calirornia S.ate Education Ca,..t..-nL. 
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> . CURRICULUM VITAE : 

laote: Oominick C. Romeo, 1*7-39 195th Street Telephone ; (212) 357-8027 

Flushing, N.Y. 1 1358 ^ ' 

antai status. M<jr, led, one child, age 7 Citizenship: American 

MPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE: 

/- '^^^v Adjunct Lecturer In Italian, Department of Languages- 

(^^r) Adelphi University. Garden City, New York. 

1976-Present Adjunct Lecturer in. Italian, iiepartn«nt of Spanish and Italian- 

Montclair State College, Upper Montclal r, New Jersey. 

1976-Present Bilingual Cpnsultant in curriculum development, curriculum evalua- 

— tion, testing and raeasurements. 



1975 



Instructor in Italian, York College of C.U.N.Y., Jamaica, M.Y. 



197A-1970 Instructor in ItaU-in and Spanish, State -Uni vers i ty Colleqe 

at Oswego, N.Y. - ^ 

3UCATI0MAL TRAINING: 

J976 Columbia University M. Phil. Italian 

1969 Queens Co; lege, CUNY M.A. Italian 

1968 SUNY Albany B.A. I ta 1 i an and Spanish 

JURSES QUALIFIED TO TEACH: 

Italian and So.-»«ish Language and Literature - All levels 
'MMARY OF PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE: 

Administrato r of Overseas Pro«^ram- Associate Director of Pisa 
Program. Respcns ibil i ties included: advertisement of program, 
recruitment of participant on national- level, screening of 
candidates, advisement on course program abroad, liason between 
campus administration and overseas personnel , general administration 
of program on ameri can campus. Each year about 50 students parti- 
cipated in an interdisciplinary year abroad. 

Advisor and Evaluator - Res pons I bi lit .p*; included: evaluation of 
foreign students credentials entering SUNY at Oswego. Counseling 
of foreign students on campus. Served as resource person for U.S 
students wishing to study cbroad. Each year about 200 students 
fi-om many European and Middle Eastern countries participated in an 
International Education Program at SUNY Oswego. 

internati onal Education Committee Member- Served as committee 
member while at SUNY. Oswego in a SUNY/CUNY Consortium on Interna- 
tional Education. 

Director of Summer P-o gram at - Viaragg io . Responsibilities included: 
initiation and administration of summer study abroad program estao f i- 
^ shed between Che University of Pisa at Vlareggio and SUNY Oivvego. 
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iUMMARY OF PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE: 



ANGUAGES : 



Acting Cc-cha iirman of Span ish/ 1 tali an Department . SUNY Oswego. 
Responsibilities included: administrative matters of the department 
in areas of curriculum, student advisen«nt: registration, program in- 
formation, placement of student teachers, scheduling of classes 
course offerings, retention and promotion of staff, tenure of staff. 

Ital Ian Club Advisor . SUNY Oswego. 

Italian, native speaker 
Spanish, speak, re id, write, excellent 
French, good reading knowledge;' speak fair 
Latin, fair reading knowledge. 



ROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP: 



CADEMIC HONORS: 



The Modem Language Association, American Association of Teachers 
of Italian, Casa Italian of Columbia University, Istituto Italiano 
di Cultura, Dante Al ighieri Society. National Bilingual Educators 
Association (NABE) , Italian Bilingual Educators Association (IBEA) 
New York Chapter of NABE. 



lAVEL ABROAD: 



•FERENCES; 



dueens College of CUNY; The Olivetti Award, June I969, granted for 
outstanding scholarly interest in Italian literature. 
State University of New York at Albany; Mu Lamba Alpha National Lan- 
guage Honor Society. 
SUNY At Albany, Dean's Honor List- 



Italy, France, Spain, Puerto Rico, England- 

Dr. Monnan Fulton, Chairman; Spanish-i tal ian Department, Monte lair 
Sea 9 College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

Dr. James Stais, Chairman; Department of Languages, Adelphi Univer- 
sity, Gardei> f.lty, N.Y. ^ . h 

Mr. C. Ruben Arango, School of Humanities, .'tontclair State Co Heap 
Upper Montclair, Ntw Jersey. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION-CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF COMMUNITY SUPERINTENOeNT DISTRICT 32 

797 auSHWICK AVCNUS 
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OR. SAM MATARAZZO. 
OCmmr TO «UrailNT|MOCKT 
STATS m nOKKAW 



TbLSI»NONI< (212) 374-0217 
974.0210 



OBSERVATION GUIDE 

ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Teacher Grade 



/ / B.E.E, / /Italian Component 

School Date 



Class Size 



Group Size 



FTnish^ 
Time Start 



Total 



Students: # Spanish, Italian/Engl ish" speaking 

# English Dom. /Spanish, Italian speaking 

Teacher: English Dom. ^Spanish, Italian Fluent Bilingual 



§ English monolingual 



% time groups mixed linguistically 



% time groups by dom. language 



Teacher uses 1 language exclusively 
Teacher freely alternate language 



Teacher primarily uses 1 language 



Other 



Teacher Coordination with Paraprofessional : 
1. How is para guided in his activities? 



2. Teacher plans with para for his activities, 



Yes 



No 



3. Teacher includes nara's activities in his lesson plan. Yes No 

4. Teacher discusses para's responsibilities for the day Yes No 

If Yes, when is this done ? 

Role of Paraprofessional 



1. Para teaches snail groups 



Yes 



2. Para aids in classroom management(iricluding 

control of student behavior) , Yes 



3. Para performs clerical duties only 

4. Comments about para's duties 



V 



Yes 



No 

No 
No 
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BILINGUAL PROGRAM - OBSERVATION GUIDE 

Frequency of Occurence 

Often Occasionally 
3 2 

^'^l. Teacher talks to learners 

2. Teacher reads to learners 

3. Asks closed questions 

4. Asks open-ended questions 

5. Sets time for open ended role-play/learnt^r^* 
generate sentences 

6. Asks children to contribute to experience chart 

7. Structures and directs a group discussion 

8. Forms groups-peers are group discussion 
incependent of adult 

9. Forms groups-peers are group leaders 

. 10. Sets time for learners to talk informally or 
to interact, independent of adult 

11. Asks learners to read aloud 

12. Asks child to demonstrate concept at black- 
board for class. 

13. Sets time for learners to choose activities . 

14. Sets time for cross-age peer learning, inde- 
pendent of adult (older-tutor-younger) . 

REINFORCEMENT: VERBAL AND NON VERBAL 

15. Reinforces, praises in complete sentences ' 

16. Reinforces, praises with one word 

17. Encourages learners "to try 

18. Expresses understanding of learner's feelings 

19. Handles disruptive behavior 



BOARD Or EDUCATION-CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF COMMUNITY SUPSHINTSNOENT OISTHICT 32 
797 aUSHWiCK AVCNUS 
BROOKLYN. NEW YCHK 11231 

QIC 5AM MATAAA£SO« TtUmoMCi (213) 374.0217 

osrvrr TO surmiwTXMocMr 37A«n2ifl 
M^sAu mix a nmoiAi. r«io<s«AM« District: #32 Evaluation 

lixterview Outline 

Najne Date . ,School. 

Proaram ESSA Title I, SSEA Title VTI, Conoonent - . * 



This' section is for <ill persons interviewed except student s and paren ts > 
I, What is your relation to the procnram? ^^^^^^^^ 



II, How nnich contact do you have with the. program? 



Ill, How satisfied are you vrith the program? (check one) 

VerQ Moderately 1^ Not at all Q 

IV, Xf you see some good things about the program, what are they? 

1 _ J 

2 ' 

3 



y. If you see thdlngs that could be beinter, what are- they? 
_J ' 

2 ^ 



^71, If you had to decide about continuing the program in^ its present fora for the next: 
schoql year what would you recommend? 



Continue it 



! Discontinue it 

LJ ' 



VII. If you could change the proa-ram in any way what would you reconmend? 

1 - . . . '.. 



VIII". COlO^ESIfrS: 



POSITIOM PAPER 



"THE IDENTIFICATION OF STUDENTS WITH 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY IN 
BILINGUAL CLASSROOMS 



The following is a position paper jointly developed by the ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual Program, Spanish Component Staff and the Coordinator of the Early Child- 
hood Component of the ESEA Title I/PSEN Program. 

The paper del ineates . Guidel ines. Statement of Philosophy and Methodology to 
be used by Bilingual classroom teachers and paraprofessionals and Early Childhood 
Component personnel to maximize the instruction of students with Limited English 
Proficiency (LEP). 

It is designed to coordinate and improve the instruction from several program 
sources in a comprehensive plan and to clarify the roles of the Bilingual classroom 
teachers and paraprofessionals in the ESEA Title I/PSEN Program. 

As a result of observrs-ions and findings made by the Evaluation Consultant, a 
study was conducted, under directions and supervision of the Deputy to Superintendent 
for Funded Programs, with the ccllaboration of the Coordinator and Supervisor and 
the Teacher Trainer of the ;;;w.nish Component of the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program, 
and the Coordinator/Supervisor of the Early Childhood Component of the ESEA Title 
I/PSEN Program. 

It is re jmmended that the approaches dfi;>neated in the following pages be 
followed by all personnel involved in the instr>;r,tion of LEP students in B'ilinvjual 
Classrooms in the District. 

We welcome comments and suggestions for the imgroye.mc;nt of the plan from 
all concerned staff members. / 




,^f. Sam Matarazzo^::;-^^ 
Oecutv to Suoerintendpnt. 



0 
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Statement of Philosophy, Objectives and Methodologies to be used in Bilingual 
Classrooms for the Instruction of LEP Students. 

Thi>. basic educational philosophy of the ESEA Title I/PSEN Early Childhood Program 
and the new ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program, B.E.E (Bilingual Early Environment). 
Spanish Component is reflected in the following: 

"A modem school- for young children is language-centered. In fact, language 
development might be considered the primary function of the early grades. 
The most help that can be extended to children to promote future success in 
school is to provide, during early years, firsthand experiences that will 
give meaning to words. 

The amount of language a young child has is determined in part by inheritance 
and to a great extent by his environment. That language-its amount and qual- 
ity—reflects the home and the community in which the child lives. When a 
child enters school, the teacher begins to expand that environment and to 
involve him in experiences that enlarge his present concepts and develop new 
ones. The teacher has a major responsibility to create learning situations •• 
in which giris and boys are encouraged- to develop and refine their use af 
words and sentence patterns. .. i 

Throughout the school day there is an emphasis on language development. 
Language is not viewed- as a period of instruction that can be identified on 
the schedule. Rather, language might be thought of as holding the program 
together. 

• All children entering school bring with them language of some, .soft". Each 
'chTld has his own personal language. 

The teacher must regard each child's lan^^afe as worthy, and must become 
accustomed to the wide spread of l^fhguage capacities and. the many different 
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levels of language development found in most classrooms." 

Roach Van Allen, "Language Experiences in Early Childhood." 

s 

"Children learn to think and communicate through interactions with people and 
things. Open-ended activities allow younger children to abstract information, 
generate and test ideas, develop language, and think quantitively. it is recom- 
mended that books, manipulative materials, play materials, and experiences with 
real things and people should be the stuff of which programs for younger 
children are made. " 

Or. Bernard Spodek, University of Illinois 

"Through manipulation of material, the child's observational skills are en- 
hanced, vocobulary and expressive skills are expanded. The materials can be 
used in a wide variety of ways depending upon the operational level of each child." 
Dr. Jan McCarthy, Professor, Indiana State LHiversity 

The pbdectives of the programs are clearly the same in that our ultimate goal is 

to enable each child to develop to his or her optimum level utilizing whatever methods 

can best achieve this goal. 

The philosophy and objectives are the same. This paper addresses itself to the dif- 
ferences in methodology in order to clarify the role of all personnel who are con- 
cern with the education of particular segment of the students in C.S.D.#32. .. 

3.E.E. (Bilingual Early Environment) is a Spanish Component of the ESEA Title ' 
VII Bilingual Program in Community Schoci District #32'. The proposed program 
is designed for children of Limited English Proficiency. We are teaching our 
youngsters to "learn" the English language while learning subject matter in 
their dominant language. Concept:; and principles in the content areas are 
introduced in the dominant language and then reinforced in ttse second language. 
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Between 95 and IOCS of the youngsters entering tht Bilingual Kindergartet) 

« 

scored bt»low the 20th percentile on the English LAB. The percentages for grades 
1.-3 are between 90-100%. The schools selected for the program havft the highest 
number of Hispanic youngsters and show an ever increasing popu- for this 

language group. All of the participating children come from (ow-;,icom6 
families. 

The program serves approximately 500 students in the early grades K-3, in- 
four elementary schools, Public School 106, 116, 145, and 377. 

Each classroom in Grades 1,2 and 3, has one educational assistant to assist 
the tescher in meeting the instructional needs of the children. The program 
also has a Teacher Trainer, and a Curriculum Specialist .,ho works closely with 
the entire staff to ensure professional growth, curriculum development, and 
development in the area of bilingual methodology in the classroom. 

Parents are involved in workshops designed to further their ability to assist 
their children as well as -other workshops of general interest to them. 

Spanish speaking students come to school with two precious gifts: their 
command of Spanish and their eagerness to learn English. , These are two great 
assets. The major goal of this program is the development of the student's 
English language ability through the use of both languages until the student 
is able to perform at an adequate level in a program where instruction is 
conducted solely in English. 

We see the value, self -worth, pride and dignity of our students as bf'.ing the 
key to motivation; motivation, the key to learning. 

The ESEA Title I/h'SEM Program, Early Childhood Component, encompasses Grades K, 1 
and 2. The Component provides for small group and individualized instruction in 
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English Language Oevalopment, Readiness for Reading and Ma^h, Initial-Reading Skills 
and Mathematics operations. The participants in all threo gr-.^es are selected based 
on objective testing and teacher judgem»snt as those children most in need of supple- 
mental instruction in the aforementioned areas. Parents are involved in order to 
emphasize the need for a real partnership in the education of the young child in our 
district. There are participants in the ESEA Title VII, BEE, Spanish Component who 
•are also served by the staff, professionu and paraprofessional , of these Components. 

C.S.D. #32 Funded Programs are developed according to a comprehensive plan. which 
allows for the best possible service for participating youngsters from several 
sources. Therefore, ESEA Title I/PSEN Program, Early Childhood Component parapro- 
fessional s are assigned selected participants to each Kindergarten in the district, 
including 8.E.E. B.E.E. 1st and 2nu graders are also served in the ^^.C. Resource 
Room, if their achievement level requires additional supplemental individualized, 
instruction. 

Youngsters who enter the B.E.E. Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2 come to school 
with little or no knowledge of English. While it is highly desirable for such 
a youngster to learn English, it is a developmental process. The ESEA Title I/PSEN, 
Early Childhood paraprofessional must plan closely with the Program Teacher and the 
Classroom Teacher. • Vocabulary development in English would be neLissary before a 
child can be taught concepts and/or Reading in English. At; the beginning of the 
year, the child may be given much of his instruction in Spanish in the regular class- 
room program, with an increasing amount of English as a second language. During 
the period of instruction, as prescribed in ESi-A Title I/FSEN guidelines, the para- 
professional serving B.E.E. participants should concentrate her efforts on voca- 
bulary and oral language patterns in English. Reading readiness and math readiness 
skill-, may be reinforced when the child understands thF concepts in the native 
languge. The vocabulary of the concepts must be taught in English before the child . 
can transfer his comprehension of a cont.-v. into English. The paraprofessional who 



works with chilaren who are initial readers in Spanish must coordinate carefully 
with the teacher to avoid the instance of the saine letter being taught simultarie- 
ously. The sounds may be different. Vowels must not be taught simultaneously. 
Consonants such as b, c, d, f, k, 1, m. n, p, q, r, s, t, w, x, and z are 
pronounced similarly and can be taught using v^ords that are already familiar 
to the children in English. 

In all cases, the natural development of basic skills must be according to the 
child's ability. The classroom and program teacher can indicate the areas where 
special assistance is required. 

The following are suggestions to motivate the children to become active parti- 
pants in developing language skills: 
A. The Language Experience Approach 

Group One: Extending Experiences with Words. 

1. Sharing experiences - the ability to tell, write, or i 1 lustratg/some- 
thing from a personal standpoint. . , 

2. Discussing experiences - i , aOility to interact with what oiher people 
say and write. 

3. Listening to Stories - the ability to hear what others have to say through 
books and to relate ideas to one's own experiences. 

4. Telling stories - the ability to organize one's thinking so that it can 
be shared orally or in writing in a clear and interesting manner. 

5. Dictating words, sentences and stories - the ability to choose from all 
that might be said about a subject the part that is most important for 
someone else to write and read. 

6. Exploring writing - the ability to reproduce letters of the alphabet and 
words with pencils, crayons, and paints in informal activities. 



7. Authoring individual books - the ability to organize one's ideas into 
a sequence, dictate them, illustrate thein> and make them into books. 

Group Two: Studying the English Language 

1. Conceptualizing the relationship of speaking, writing ar,.,i reading - the 
ability to conceptualize, through ext.nsive practice, that reading is the 
interpretation of speech that has been written and then must be recon- 
structed, orally or silently. 

2. Expanding vocabulary - the ability to expand one's listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing vocabulary. 

3. Reading a variety of symbols - the ability to read in one's total 
environment such things as the clock, calendar, thermometer, and dials. 

4. Developing awareness of common vocabulary - the ability to recognize that 
our language contains many common words and patten.:; of expression that 
must be recognized and correctly spelled when writing one's own ideas. 

5. Improving style and form - the ability to discriminate and use richer 
language after listening to well -written material. 

5. Studying words - the ability to pronounce and understand words. 

Group Three: Relating Authors' Ideas to Personal Experiences 

1. Listening to stories and books - the ability to listen to books that are 
read for information and sasure. 

2. Using a variety of resources - the. ability to find and use many resources 
in expanding vocabulary, improving oral expression, and sharing ideas. 

3. Comprehending what is heard - the ability to discuss the meanings of 
words in context of sentences and paragraphs and the thought in a 
passage or whole selection. 

4. Summarizing - the ability to recall main impressions, outstanding ideas, 
or important details of what has been heard. 



5. Organizing ideas and information - the ability to restate ii^ various 
ways the ideas in the order in which they were written or spoken. 

6. Integrating and assimilating ideas - the ability to use ideas gained 
from listening and observation for personal interpretation and elabor- 
ation of concepts. 

7. Listening critically - the ability to make judgements and discuss the 
accuracy and reasonableness of statements heard. 

Questioning - Who, What, Where. Whc.-, flow. Why questions should motivate 
more than one word responses not only a yes or no answer, 
e.g. 1. What is your favorite T.V. Program: 

2. Who is the person in the picture? 

3. Where do you like to go on ihe weekend? 

4. How do you feel about ? 

5. When do people were wear coats? Why? 

Dramatization - Children act out real life or imaginative situations in their 
owr. natural creative way. Simulation, utilizing puppecs, bought or made, 
should also be used. Puppetry can be useful with the shy child. 

Picture Interpretation - Pictures are an excellent way to bring things of 
every nature into the classroom. Vocabulary can be taught as well as concepts 
and comprehension. 

Patterns and drills as part of the E.S.L. approach." 

To assist in oral languaqe proficiency, patterns and drills should be 

utilized -t of the E.S.L. approach: 

Number 1 

The classroom teacher has introduced members of the family. 



Vocabular y 



mother 
father 
sister 



grandmother 
grandfather 



Language Patterns: The use of "my" to identify family members: 

This is my family . This is my mo ther . This is my brother . 
This is my father > This is my sister . Etc. 

Number 2 

The teacher introduced colors and now she is working on shapes. 
Vocabulary 

red white 
green circle 
blue rectangle 
yellow square 
black triangle 

Language Patterns: The use of indefinite articles with a specific 

shape with substitution of color words. 

This is a circle . 
This is a red ci'rcle. 
This is a yeflow circle. 
This is a green circle. 
Etc. 

This drill can be continued by inter-changing shapes and colors. 

Suggested Materials to Use: 

1. Goal I Language Development Kit 

Z. Goal II Language Development Kit 

3. O.L.M. Picture Collection 

4. Beginning Fluency in English as a New Language - Sowmar 

5. Developmental Story Books - D. L. M. 

6. All Read-a-long materials, books and tape 

7. Filmstrips 

8. Puzzles - All varieties 

9. MWM - Childcraft 
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10. Auditory Training - Familiar Sounds - OLM 

11. Puppets - All Varieties 

12. Puppets and Tape - DLM 

13. Classification Games 

14. Got To Be Me - Occupational Photographs - DLM 

15. D.L.M, Big Boxes - Language* Auditory and Visual 

16. Games and All Picture collections. Block Building Accessories, 
Housekeeping Corner materials - Telephones 

17. Perabody Language Kits 

18. Phonograph and Records 

19. Art Materials - paint, clay, crayons 

20. Mathematics Manipulative - shape, size^ attribute materials, 
numeral picture cards, unifix cubes and number indicators 

21. Flannel Board and accessories 

22. Books - trade books and books made by children - poetry 
23- Rhythm Instruments.- 
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